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an article on feeding cotton seed 

that we are again asked to summar- 
ize the proper policies for feeding to 
horses, cattle and hogs. 

Up to the amount which can be sat- 
isfactorily fed, cotton seed are fully 
equal to corn, pound for pound, for 
feeding cattle, but owing to the 
large amount of oil they contain, 
probably not more than one-half pound 
of seed should be given for every 100 
pounds of the animal’s weight. The 
oil in the seed has a feeding value, up 
to the needs of the animal and the ex- 
tent to which it can be digested. As 
compared with cottonseed meal, three 
pounds of cotton seed are equal to 
about two pounds of cottonseed meal, 
or a little less. 


Cotton seed have not been used for 
feeding horses and mules, but a few 
pounds a day—two or three—would 
probably be of value, especially for idle, 
mature animals or those doing slow 
work, and might take the place of as 
many pounds of corn. 

Cotton seed, like cottonseed meal, is 
not a suitable feed for hogs, except for 
a short period—three or four weeks. 
If the cotton seed are cooked they are 
probably made more palatable for most 
animals, and possibly may be fed in 

















slightly larger quantities than raw seed 


turbances of the digestive functions. 


without causing scouring or other dis- Four-year-old mule out of a Clyde mare, raised at Mississippi A. & M. College. 


MORE EVIDENCE THAT THE SOUTH CAN GROW GOOD LIVESTOCK 
This mule weighed 1250 Ibs. at four years, and sold for $250 








as two pounds of cottonseed meal we ad- 
vise making the trade, unless the expense 
of hauling the seed and meal is consider- 
able Unless enough meal in excess of 
this proportion can be obtained to pay 
for the hauling, we advise feeding cat- 
tle as much as one-half pound of cot- 
ton seed for every 100 pounds of the 
animal’s weight. It is: not best to feed 
much cottonseed meal in addition to the 
amount of seed suggested; but a little 
may be added, especially to mature dry 
or beef cattle. 


Some believe that cooking, soaking 
and souring cotton seed make them harm- 
less for hogs; but this is not entirely 
correct.. As stated, such treatment may 
make it possible to feed a little larger 
quantity for a longer period, but it is 
doubtful if cotton seed, no matter how 











Since the seed are large and soft, it‘is not probable that they are in- 
reased in feeding value by grinding or crushing. 
When three pounds of cotton seed can be exchanged for as much 


treated, should form more than one-third the ration of a hog, or be 
fed for more than four weeks. 
While the oil in the seed pas a feed value, to the extent that oil can 








be used in the ration, it has no fertilizer 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





“*The Thinkers of the 
Country Are the 
Tobacco Chewers’’— 


said one of the greatest thinkers 
this country ever produced. 





Says the Editor: 


“A political editorial to write and almost 
time for the presses to start. If ever I 
need calm, clear, quick thinking I. need 
it now. 


“A chew of PICNIC TWIST will key me up 
to just the right pitch and there won’t be any let- 
down afterwards.” 


The big thing about PICNIC TWIST is the natur- 
ally sweet, long-lasting satisfaction of the mild, mellow 
part of the leaf. You can chew more PICNIC TWIST 
than you can of a dark, rank, “heavy” tobacco, and 
have no “come-back”’ on your nerves from it. 


That is what men all over the country are finding 
out about this convenient, sofé twist that’s as mild as 
tobacco can be. 


| Pic Ntc lwis 


CHEWING TOBACCO 
** The Thinkers of the Country Are the Tobacco Chewers’’ 


It comes, also, in economical, freshness-preserving 
drums of 11 twists for 50c. 











“t en | . rm ny 
GET THIS FOR MOTHE [“R 
eer Rigs renner eungiaitieanie Machine 
Is just the r Mother's Christmas present—from the whole family—and 

all \ 1 soon earn it. 

We will deliver at your nearest railroad station, charges prepaid, as @ re- 
ward for send us THIRTY-FOUR GREAT THREE-IN-ONE DOLLAR CLUBS; 
or for TWENTY-SEVEN NEW YE ARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE PROGRES- 
SIVE FARMER ALONE; or we wi send it for 


payment, Let us tell you about it. Address 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


smaller clubs and a small cash 


saab 











Where to Buy Seeds and Plants 








Citrus Trifoliata Seed. 
Sow now and bud later 


Spray Materials and = 
insecticides. Mobile, Ala., 1871 to 1914 Rape. 
Our handsome Illustrated Catalogue of the best only Seeds, Bulbs, Insecticides, Incubators 
Poultry Supplies MAILED TO YOU FREE on receipt of your application. 








DEPENDABLE SEED-—-DEPENDABLE SEED 
For Orchard Vi ! 7 Field and Garden 
the Satsuma Orange. — THE BEST ONE age af Seed Oats." Rye 

ver, Vetches and 








THEPROGRESSIVE FARMER 


OFFICES: 
Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., Memphis, Tenn., and Dallas, Tex. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 





COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 
MINGHAM, ‘ALA. UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Long- 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.60; three 
years, $2; five years, $3. Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 
One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. A club of three 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 











YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red or 
yellow slip on page 1 opposite your name, printed thus, “John Doe, 31 Dec. 
14,” means that Mr. Doe is paid up to December 31, 1914, etc. After you 
send in your renewal, it requires about ten days to have this date changed 
and properly corrected on your label. Please advise us promptly if the labed 
date does not properly show when your subscription expires, 





Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


E WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as @ 

result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer 
on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a@ deliberate swindler. This 
does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable 
business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudulent deal- 
ings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. Tho 
conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported to 
us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and after 
the transaction complained of; that our liability shall cover only the purchase 
price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one adver- 
tiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the 
reliability of all advertising it carries,’”’ 





Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. 














The 

“Old Mill” 
Thirty-One 
Piece 
Dinner Set. 


This is a new Min 
tone design. All 
edges are encircled 





rococa which shows 

up beautifully with 

the Royal Avenir 

Flow Blue decora- 

tion on the edge The small decorative postage or express prepaid and safe de- 

designs are handsomely mbelished in livery guaranteed AS A REWARD FOR 

gold, In the center is s vn the old SENDING US A CLUB OF SIX for our 

mill design, the delicate lues of which Great “Three-in-One” Dollar Offer, or for 

blend beautifully with the ige decora- a Club of Four with 80 cents extra, or a 

tions, Club of Two with $1.50 extra; or we will 
The set contains six 81,-inch plates, give it as a reward for sending us a Club 

six cups, six saucers, six dessert plates of Five New Yearly Subscriptions for 

six individual butters, one 1114,-inch meat The Progressive Farmer alone, or for a 

platter, Club of Two and $1.40 extra, 

Ps pialtos re pine tah “9 Bee saM ww os The price of the set including a Great 

the design in detail with actual reproduc “Three-in-One’” Dollar Club or One 

taion of coloring Year's Subscription to The Progressive 
WE WILL SE ND THIS beautiful set, Farmer is $3.50 


Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 























Taber’s Pecan Trees 


i CEOS ALI t rid 


ES ee a i Is What Professor Massey Says 
Apple or Peach tree Sure you getthe right kind— About Trees Sent Him by Us—Note 


true to name, vigor r J 
hov v to produce pro ing es. Taber's trees are His setter. 
the kind yo ou sh ould plant: 


Send for Our 1915 Catalogue 


Gentlem 


Describes Pecans, Pea ersimmons ims, 1@ apy rees are all right. They were 
res, and other fruits fo tno Cait C. ,ast 5 — ! on se to the farm and have 


is } 1 
es and Ornamentals. Free. Jus been } H . 1ey have h 


! sads starte 
weed Nurseries Co. a > inches fror e ground, and if Nur- 


d 


Rose Ave, . ser) e@ Vv ¢ d ways head them in this 


a? yay he nursery ere would be little 
Glen Saint Mary, Fla. reas for urging pe to plant one-ye 


> farm: r would hardly 
ceep on growing 


this. sort PF trees anc rill gladly 
people to buy the o-year ones 





Strawberries —1- big delicious kinds, that bring | 7 
highest prices—can be grown in your 


own garden by using our plants, 1006, Pomona, N. C., in regard 


Vigorous — guaranteed true -to-name. 
Allen’s 1915 Book of Berries . p same. 
fully describes thelatest and bestvarie- § (Advertisement) 


(Signed) W. F. MASSEY, 
If you are at all interested in first- 
class, low-headed, two-year Apple 
trees for commercial orchards, write 
Van Lindley Nursery Co. box 


ar 


advise 


to 





ties of strawberries and other small 





fruits, giving cultural methods, etc.—the 


result of 30 years experience. PROGRESSIVE FARMER PREMIUMS 
It'sfree. Writeforcopytoday & . “is MAKE GOOD CHRISTMAS GIFTS and 
The W. F. ALLEN CO. F you can get them without cost. Let us 


jz Market st. i = tell you about them. Address Circula 
Balisbury - = = = 


tion Departmen 
THE PROGRESSIV E FARMER 











Do your neighbors read our paper? 











ONCE AGAIN, PICK YOUR PREMIUMS! 





Maybe you missed seeing our big list of fine premiums in our issue of 
November 7th,—an Electric Hand Lamp for a club of only 3; a 31 Piece 
Dinner set for a club of only 6; a $1.50 Razor, a guaranteed one and a big 
8-inch hollow handle tool set with guaranteed quality tools—both for a 
club of only 2; and then watches, shot guns, kitchen sets, self-heating sad 
irons, meat and food choppers, sewing machines, Bibles, dictionaries, safe- 
ty razors, etc. 

Which one do you wish most? Let us know by filling out the following 
blank, and we will furnish you a full description of it, send you subscrip- 
tion outfit, and tell you how to go after the subscriptions.. Our plan makes 
it easy.. Get busy before some one else gets the subscriptions in your 
neighborhood. 

If you would like to work for some article not listed, let us know what 
it is and we may be able to make you a special offer on the same. 





Editor Progressive Farmer:—I am anxious to earn a 
Please send me your subscription outfit and helpful suggestions to make it 
easy for me in getting subscriptions. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 








pony we claim that every horse 
and mule in the South receiving as 
much as two pounds of grain a day 
should get two pounds of cottonseed 
meal a day, some of our friends seem 
to insist on our approval of feeding 
more cottonseed meal than this. We 
know two pounds of cottonseed meal 
can be fed daily to a horse or mule 
with good results. It is possible that 
more might be used with good re- 
sults, but we do not know it, and 
hence must stick to the safe limit— 
two pounds a day for a 1,000-pound 
animal. 
* * * 

It takes less intelligence to make 
the use of commercial fertilizers 
profitable on cotton than possibly 
with any other crop, and consequent- 
ly cotton is generally regarded as the 
one crop on which commercial fer- 
tilizers may be depended upon to 
give large profits. But this does not 
mean that the intelligent use of fer- 
tilizers on other crops is not profita- 
ble. Phosphoric acid and lime for 
legumes and a top dressing of nitrate 
of soda, or other nitrogen containing 
fertilizer on oats and wheat generally 
prove profitable on lands deficient in 
these plant foods, as most Southern 
lands are. 





Feeds for Pigs and Brood Sows 
READER asks which of the fol- 


lowing feeds is cheapest for feed- 
ing growing pigs and brood sows at 
the prices quoted: 
Rice bran, ..$1.15 per 100 pounds 
Rice meal, at 1.20 per 100 pounds 
Wheat middlings, at... 1.50 per 100 pounds 
The following table shows the di- 
gestible nutrients in 100 pounds of 
each of these feeds: 





Carbohy- 


a . 
Protein drates 








Rice Bran. -.----- 
Rice Meal_--_- 
Wheat Middlings- 


.6 Ibs. | 38.8 Ibs. 
a 28S 
io <*** aie * 














This statement of the digestible nu- 
trients in these feeds is obtained 
from pages 582 and 583 of Henry’s 
“Feeds and Feeding,” but the term 
“rice meal” does not always mean the 
same thing and if our reader means 
by “rice meal’a meal made from grind- 
ing rough rice the digestible protein 
as given by Henry is probably too 
high and the digestible carbohydrates 
too low. 

If only one of these feeds is to be 
used, then probably the wheat mid- 
dlings will be found most economical, 
because it is a better balanced feed, 
the nutritive ratio being 1 to 4.29. 
This is especially true when young 
growing pigs are to be fed. 

But wheat shorts form a narrower 
ration than brood sows or any but 
the youngest pigs require, and we 
therefore suggest the use of one of 
the rice feeds mixed with the wheat 
middlings in the proportion of one 
part of rice meal to two parts by 
weight of the wheat middlings for 
the pigs and brood sows when suck- 
ling, and of equal parts of these feeds 
for the brood sows when not suckling 
pigs. 

The use the high-priced mid- 
dlings is only justified by the neces- 
sity for protein—bone and muscle- 
making material—and this expense 
ought to be avoided by the growing 
of legumes, such as soy beans, pea- 
nuts, cowpeas, etc. 


of 
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year for 
subscribing 
when you 


offer is one old 
subscriber both one 
neighbor not now 
this proposition 


Our greatest 
and one new 
$1.56. Get a 
to jein you on 
renew. 


“USE NO FERTILIZER” IS POOR 
ADVICE 


What the South Needs Is Not Less 
Commercial Fertilizers, But More 
Intelligent Use of Them—Phosphor- 
ic Acid and Possibly Potash Must 
Always Be Purchased 

FRIEND writing regarding 
farming conditions in his 
says: “We won’t buy any fertilizer.” 

The ideas of the average man about 
the use of commercial fertilizer are 
hard to understand. If there ever 
was a time when the South should 
“buy fertilizers” and use them intelli- 
gently it will be for the crops grown 
in 1915. Never before have we need- 
ed them more. Every acre planted in 
cotton and other crops should be fer- 
tilized liberally, for from liberal fer- 
tilization along intelligent lines the 
largest net profits are obtained. We 
need to raise the cotton next year on 
the smallest possible acreage and 
put the remainder of the available 
land in food and feed crops. 

The South owes much of the pro- 
gress it has made during the last 
quarter.century to the use of com- 
mercial fertilizers, and it is indeed 
strange that anyone should look 
upon their use as undesirable. No 
system of farming ever devised will 
permanently build up or even main- 
tain soil fertility without the pur- 
chase of phosphorus, and in many 
sections phosphorus, potash and lime 
should be purchased by Southern 
farmers. No matter what criticisms 
may be justly made of our agricul- 
tural practices in the past, the ques- 
tion for every Southern farmer to 
ask himself in this time of depressed 
cotton values is will the use of a dol- 
lar’s worth of commercial fertilizers 
increase my yields sufficiently to jus- 
tify the expenditure of a dollar? lfia 
dollar invested in commercial fertil- 
izers for the crops to be grown in 
1915 will produce an increase in these 
crops sufficient to give a liberal profit 
on the investment, no man who can 
possibly do so should fail to use com- 
mercial fertilizers, for, as previously 
stated, the need for producing max- 
imum ‘yields, or at least maximum 
profits, is as great now as at any 
time in our past history. We have 
used commercial fertilizers in the 
past because experience proved be- 
yond doubt that their use was profit- 
able. If this be the case, why in 
these times of depression should we 
discontinue a profitable practice? 

Southern men who take their opin- 
ions from popular clamor and preju- 
dice and some of our Northern 
friends speak of commercial fertil- 
izers as if such was a reflection on 

ntelligence of the Southern 

but the use of commercial 

is an evidence of good 

farming and correct knowledge, far 
beyond that displayed by those who 
decry their use 

It is true that no man should buy 
commercial nitrogen five years from 
now, for general field crops, and the 
f hat he should buy it for the 

of 1915 may be proof of poor 
the past; but no matte 
what the past may show, if his crops 
in the year 1915 need nitrogen and by 
purchasing it he can make the trans- 
action profitable he should make the 
purchase this year, and as soon as 
possible adopt a system of farming 
that will avoid that expense in the fu- 
ture. As to the purchase of phos- 
phoric acid, he will probably always 
find that profitable. 
The South has not 


the 


used too much 


will 
ou 


section back 


tact, 


for 


good 
a much 
fertilizers 
What 
is needed is a system of farming that 
in time will do away with the pur- 
chase of high-priced nitrogen, which 
permit the of all 
fertilizer money for phosphoric 
nd in some sections also for 
and lime. 
Yes, we have wasted some of the 
[ past 
informa- 
tion regarding the needs of our 


crops; but on the 


izers. In 

ing will probably call 
larger commercial 
than has yet been dreamed of. 


use Of 


expenditure 


r 
+a} 
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money paid for fertilizers in 


. - } snacu 4 1 6 
years, Decause OT ¢ ack OT 


and whole, 


use fertilizers, get 


of commercial 
th spent with 


e money 
profits added. 

Those who advise the use of no fer- 
tilizers in 1915 are either ignorant of 
past results from the intelligent use 
of commercial fertilizers or they must 
reach their conclusions by some very 
mysterious system of reasoning. We 
certainly need large yields per acre 
in 1915; and the man who would ad- 
vise the use of no fertilizers would 
by the same system of reasoning ad- 
vise a man who wished to grow a 
large hog to reduce the feed. 

The use of commercial fertilizers 
has been worth many millions of dol- 
lars to the South over and above 
their cost, and the need is for the use 
of more fertilizers instead of. less, al- 
though this increased use should be 
along more intelligent lines. 





Calculating the Capacity of a Silo 


READER says he has “a silo that 

is 12 feet in diameter and 30 feet 
high, filled with good corn” and wants 
to know “how many tons such a silo 
will hold, when the corn is well pack- 
Also what good corn silage is 
worth per ton?” 

The following shows the number of 
cubic feet in such a silo—6x6x3.1416 
x36 = 3392.928 cubic feet. The meth- 
od is to take one-half the diameter 
and “square it,” or multiply it by it- 
self; then multiply this by 3.1416, and 
then multiply the product by the 
height. 

Having obtained the number of cu- 
bic feet in the silo, we then must as- 
sume a certain weight per cubic foot 
to obtain the weight of the silage. In 
a silo 30 feet high, well filled, a cubic 
foot of silage will probably average 
about 35 pounds, in weight. 

Assuming that each cubic foot 
weighs 35 pounds, we have a total of 
(3,392.928x35) 118,752.48 pounds in this 
silo if it is completely filled. In prac- 
tice it is not easy to‘have the silage 
nearer than three feet of the top af- 
ter it has settled, and for this reason 
it is a good practice to deduct 10 per 
cent from the theoretical capacity, in 
finding the actual capacity of a silo. 
If it is filled two or three times, with 
an interval of a few days between 
each filling, it may remain a little 
nearer than three feet of the top af- 
ter settling; but this is not usual. If 
we deduct 10 per cent,’ or 11,875.248 
pounds, from the theoretical or total 
capacity of this silo we have 118,752.- 
48—11,875.248 = 106,877.232 pounds = 53 
tons, as the probable capacity of this 
silo. If we that each cubic 
foot will average a weight of 37.5 
pounds, then the theoretical or com- 
plete capacity of this silo will be 63.6 
and its actual or probable ca- 
pacity, assuming that it lacks three 
feet of being completely full after 
settling, will be about tons. We 
therefore, estimate that this silo will, 
when well filled, hold from to 60 
tons. This is considerably less than 
the estimated capacity of such a silo 
as given by the books, or by manu- 
facturers of silos; but in practice our 
figures will be found substantially 
correct. 

To estimate the value of this silage 
per ton is a more difficult problem, 


4 
ea, 


assume 


tone 
tOnS, 


57 


x2 
Pere) 


Much depends on the condition 
the corn when put in the silo and on 
the amount of grain or ears which it 
contains. If the corn well ma- 
tured and well eared it will be worth 
much than silage made from 
corn planted so thick that it did not 
ear well, or from corn put in the silo 
when too green. A common price 
put on corn silage is $5 per ton, but 
at the present high prices of other 
feeds it may easily be worth more 
and possibly $6 or $7 a ton is not too 
high a price to put on good 

1 


of 


was 


more 


corn sil- 
oO. 


age when taken from the si 





Cotton Seed Versus Cottonseed Meal 
for Dairy Cows 
A READER wishes to know if he 
¢ 


an afford to feed cotton seed at 
$15 a ton to dairy cattle in preference 
to cottonseed meal at $25 a ton and 
if so in what proportion should the 
seed be fed with corn hearts. He 
proposes to cook the seed and corn 
hearts together. 

When cottonseed meal is worth or 
selling for $25 a ton, cotton seed 
should be worth at least $16 a ton for 
feeding. 

“Corn hearts” is a somewhat indefi- 
nite term as used in the South, and 
we find no analyses or digestion ex- 
periments under that name to indi- 
cate their feeding value; but if we 
assume that corn hearts are the same 
as corn germs or germ meal, the 
feeding value is fairly well known. 
The following table shows the diges- 
tible nutrients in 100 pounds of cot- 
ton seed, cottonseeed meal and corn 
germ meal: 





Carbohy- 
drates 


Ibs. 


Fat 
Ibs. 


Protein 
Ibs. 





Cotton seed 
Cottonseed meal 
Corn germ meal 


17. 
9 
6. 


30.0 
21.4 
61.2 














It is not likely that cooking the 
seed and corn hearts will add to their 
digestibility or feeding value; but it 
may add to the palatability of the 
cotton seed and it is also quite prob- 
able that the cooking will lessen the 
tendency of cotton seed to cause 
scouring. Both cotton seed and corn 
hearts are rich in fat or oil and it is 
a well known fact that a full ration 
of cotton seed is likely to cause too 
great looseness of the bowels. 

For dairy cows, we think better 
results will be obtained if not more 
than four or five pounds of cotton 
seed are fed per day. If more is fed 
scouring may occur, as previously 
stated, and if butter is being made, a 
larger amount of cotton seed than 
four or five pounds a day may injure 
the quality of the butter, especially in 
winter, when the cattle are on dry 
feed. The effect is to make the but- 
ter hard and “tallowy.” 

We are not told what the roughage 
is to be and consequently cannot bal- 
ance a ration with these feeds, but if 
the roughage is silage and corn 
stover, or cottonseed hulls, or grass 
hay, we suggest a mixture of one 
part each of cotton seed and cotton- 
seed meal and two parts of corn 
hearts, by weight, feeding one pound 
of the mixture for every three and 
one-half pounds of milk produced 
daily. 

In case some legume hay is used as 
part of the roughage then the cotton- 
seed meal in the mixture may be 
slightly decreased and the corn 
hearts increased. 

We think our reader can afford to 
feed cottonseed at the price mention- 
ed up to four or five pounds a day 
per cow, but unless some legume 
hay is used he will have to also 
use some cottonseed meal in order 
to obtain sufficient protein for milk 
production. 


fave 


vour papers and get a binder. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 











In the Flower Garden 


Y DAHLIA roots have been lifted 

and a shallow pit dug in a dry 
place. The roots are packed in this 
and covered thickly with old news- 
papers (not The Progressive Farmer, 
for 1 keep a file of these) and then the 
soil was well mounded over the whole 
to shed the rains. I find that they keep 
much better this way than in a cellar, 
where they are apt to dry up. From 
central North Carolina southward the 


dahlias can remain where they 
grew, covered with rough manure. 


Then the cannas can be treated in 
same way—cover the beds with 
leaves and corn stalks; but even in 
the South it is better to lift and store 
them so that they can be divided for 
planting in the spring, as the rhizomes 
get badly crowded if left in the beds. 
They are more tender than the dah- 
lias, and I dig my cannas with all the 
soil that will adhere to them and put 
them in a cellar where there is a hot 
water boiler and the cellar is kept 
warm. Then in spring I shake the 
soil from them and cut them into 
pieces with two eyes each. 
ae ae 


In the same cellar I keep the roots 
of the caladiums, for these need a 
warm place to cure them, and a warm 
place to keep them in good shape. 
The summer-blooming, spotted-leaf 
callas are beautiful bedded in masses 
in summer, and the roots are perfect- 
ly hardy and can remain where they 
grew. But I dig mine, for I am try- 
ing to increase them, and I put them 
in the cellar and as they sprout in 
the spring I cut them with a shoot to 
each piece for planting, and every 
piece will make a blooming plant. 
These roots are commonly imported 
from France, and the seedsmen 
would like to buy now all I have, as 
they cannot get them from France; 
but I am getting up a stock of them 
and know that they can be produced 
here as well as in France. The flaw- 
ers are not as large as the green- 
house callas, but bloom in summer 
and make a very pretty show. 

ss 

The gladiolus bulbs or corms are 
lifted when the tops turn yellow and 
the new bulbs separated from the old 
ones that are now exhausted and are 
stored in bags or boxes in a cool 
dark place a few degrees above freez- 
ing. They are nearly hardy, and 
often I have them come up and bloom 
where some have been left out in 
digging the crop, and the little offsets 
fail in digging and come up in the 
spring like wheat. The little offsets 
about the size of peas seem more 
hardy than the old bulbs, and can be 
sown in the fall late for growing in 
spring and making new bulbs. In 
fact many of them will fail to grow 
if kept dry all winter. 

I have been curious to know wheth- 
er the ornamental species of aspara- 
gus so much grown are as hardy as 
the common edible asparagus. This 
past spring, having a large number of 
the Asparagus sprengerii, I planted 
out some as a border to a flower bed, 
and have left them out to test their 
hardiness. At this writing, Novem- 
ber 13, the tops have been singed, but 
are not dead, and as I have plenty 
more in the greenhouse I can afford 
to find out whether the roots are 
hardy and will grow again in the 
spring. 

ee 

One of the prettiest border plants 
with grass-like leaves and pretty 
flowers is the Ophiopogon Jaburam 
variagatum. Lots of name for a little 
plant. At the college in Raleigh this 
proved hardy for years. I had a bor- 
der of it with its white variegated 
leaves that kept alive all winter and 
in the spring shot up beautiful spikes 
of blue flowers like little hyacinths. 
The plants are easily increased by 


dividing the clumps, and there is no 
prettier border plant for the South. 
x ok Ok 

Another interesting bulb is the 
Guernsey lily, which some call Spider 
lily. Mine have now gotten their 
winter leaves after showing no signs 
of growth in summer, and the leaves 
are pretty with a delicate white line 
down the middle of the leaf. When 
spring comes the leaves will ripen 
and die and we will see no more of 
them till fall, when the flowers shoot 
up and bloom, and then the leaves 
come as the flowers fade and grow 
only in winter. The botanical name 
of this plant is Nerine sarniensis. The 
seedsmen usually sell the bulbs only 


in the fall, and one cannot get flowers* 


from these the first fall, but they will 
make their winter growth and will be 
there to bloom the next fall and 
thereafter. 
* x Ox 

Another interesting hardy plant is 
the Marguerite carnation. These can 
be grown from seed sown in winter 


in the finest condition in ‘the spring, 
and the manure has almost disap- 
peared with the exception of the 
strawy stuff. And the crops always 
seem to do better. 

Some years ago I read an account 
in a bulletin of one of the Northern 


stations of an experiment made 
there in the handling of ma- 
nure. One part had the manure 


spread in the fall and let lie on the 
surface all winter. Another part had 
the manure to the same amount turn- 
ed under at once. A third part had 
the manure applied in the spring, and 
all the land was then prepared for 
corn. The part on which the manure 
lay all winter made a larger crop 
than either of the other parts, and 
the part plowed under in the fall 
beat that applied in the spring, for it 
was probable that the spring-spread 
manure was fresh and not in as good 
condition to feed the crops as the 
other. 

Therefore, in preparing land for 
corn in the spring, especially if there 
is a growth of crimson clover on the 
land, I would haul out and spread the 
manure during the winter as fast as 
made; for no matter how you try to 
keep manure, either in stable or barn- 
yard, there is certain to be more loss 
than if spread on the land. 





the call for recruits. 


world. 


“An army travels on its belly.” 


not at West Point and Annapolis. 


soil fertile.” 
bankruptcy. 
the peace of the world.—Exchange. 





OUR STRONG DEFENSE 





i not need more battleships and a large standing army. Enough 
of both to do ordinary international police duty is needful and proper. As 
military studies and practice cultivates manly qualities, a large “ standing “ 
army of the National Guard is commendable. 
work at their trades and professions for fifty-one weeks in a year and take a 
lay-off for a week sleeping under canvas as a vacation. 
the people; they are not leeches and consumers; they are trained in obedience, 
soldierly bearing and duties, and in an emergency they are first to respond to 


We have in this country another force immeasurably greater than the 
hugest battleships and vastly stronger than the greatest standing army in the 
It is our waving fields of golden grain and tossing tassels of corn. 
America is the only country which produces enough food stuff to make her own 
people comfortable and still have some left to export. 
Our defense is in our farms, not our fortresses. 
The protectors of our nation are educated at Urbana and Ames and Madison, 
What the American people want to turn 
their attention to is not more military and naval appropriations, but to learn to 
establish upon American farms a permanent system of agriculture which will 
insure increasing fertility of soil instead of impoverishment by following shift- 
less methods and theoretical visionaries who say “ Rotation is enough to keepa 
A soil is like a bank; constant drafts without deposits mean 
More knowledge of soils and less smokeless powder will keep 


These are trained soldiers who 


They do not live off 


A great general said: 





in the house and set out in spring and 
will bloom in May, and year after 
year will get stronger and make a 
mass of flowers. I have a bed of them 
which has been blooming fovttr years. 
Growing from seed many of the plants 
make single flowers, but all are pret- 
ty. The double ones are fine, but of 
course not so large as the green- 
house carnations, but sweeter by far. 
Sown outdoors in the spring they 
will rarely bloom the first season, but 
will get into bloom the next season 
and thereafter. 





Handling Manure to Advantage 


FRIEND who noted that I had 

covered my garden over quickly 
with stable manure asked if I did not 
intend to turn it under at once. I 
told him that it would lie on the sur- 
face all winter. He thought it would 
be wasting, but I explained to him 
that it would certainly waste if I en- 
deavored to rot it in a pile, and I 
wanted it rotten for the spring, and 
had found that it did more good 
lying on the surface and losing only 
moisture than turned under. For 
some reason the turned under ma- 
nure, especially in my sandy soil, 
gets away faster than on the surface 
during the winter. I have gone fur- 
ther this fall and on a small piece of 
really my best soil I have buried the 
manure, and will be interested in 
noting the difference. I find that 
where the manure lies on the surface 
all winter the soil below it is always 





Early Sweet Potatoes 


ROM North Carolina: “What kind 

of sweet potatoes would you ad- 
vise planting for the earliest crop? I 
am not particular about the quality, 
but want a good yielding variety and 
early.” 

The Hayman, or as some call it, the 
Southern Queen, is about the earliest 
sweet potato I have grown, and is a 
very heavy cropper. In the far South 
the Early Triumph is popular. I have 
never grown this, and was told that 
it is the same as Nancy Hall. But I 
a mistake and that it is distinct from 
have been informed since that this is 
that variety. 





Sweet Potatoes for Hogs 


ROM North Carolina: “Which is 

the best sweet potato to plant for 
hogs to eat? I have Nancy Hall and 
Peabody, a large red sort. I am told 
that Nancy Hall will grow as large as 
Peabody and is sweeter, but my hogs 
seem to like the Peabody. Would you 
advise spreading manure now on clo- 
ver at all times or wait till the ground 
is frozen so the wagon wheels will 
not cut so deeply? Which would it 
pay a man of small means best, to 
dynamite fresh stumps or'wait a few 
years till they are partly decayed?” 

The Peabody sweet potato, while 
not a first-class table potato, makes 
the heaviest crop of any I know, and 
if I were growing them for hogs I 
would grow the Peabody because of 
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its great size and heavy crop. The 
Nancy Hall grows quite large, but 
not as large as the Peabody, and does 
not make as heavy a crop. Spread 
the manure as fast as made whenever 
you can get on the land, but of course 
not when the land is very wet. The 
manure is safer from loss there than 
in any way you can keep it. Blow 
the stumps out at once, and do not 
waste time and room by working 
around them. You would lose more 
every year than it would cost to re. 
move them. 





Keeping Carrots Through the Winter 


ROM North Carolina: “I have a 

nice little lot of the Half Long 
Danvers carrots in two rows in my 
garden. Please tell me how to keep 
them for winter use.” 

Simply let them stay right where 
they grew. The tops may get frosted 
off, but the carrots will be all the 
sweeter for the frost. I let mine stay 
right in the rows and never find any 
difficulty in their keeping sound. Late 
beets I treat in the same way, and of 
course the parsnips and salsify which 
grow till Christmas or later. Seven- 
top turnips for spring greens I mulch 
with rough manure, and the Chinese 
radishes also. In fact a good thick 
mulch of manure is useful with any 
of the crops left in the soil all winter. 

As I have told before, my garden is 
now covered all over with manure. 
To keep late cabbages and collards 
turn the heads down towards the 
north and bank the soil thickly over 
the stem and the base of the heads 
and leave the top open, as it will be 
shielded from the winter sun turned 
to the north. 





Tuberoses 


ROM North Carolina: “I have a 

nice lot of tuberose bulbs grown 
from sets this year. I will be glad to 
know the best way to keep them in 
winter.” 

I suppose that you have already 
lifted the bulbs. Cut the tops off and 
tie them in bunches by the roots and 
hang to cure in a warm place, a kitch- 
en for instance, and when well cured 
wrap each in paper and pack in a box 
and place the box in a room where 
the temperature never goes below 50 
degrees, and you can keep them all 
right. The chief thing is to get the 
bulbs in a warm place, for if not well 
cured the flower bud in the center 
will be injured, and any bulbs that 
get soft at the upper end are worth- 
less for blooming. The large growers 
in eastern North Carolina, who sup- 
ply all the northern demand for tube- 
rose bulbs, have curing houses spe- 
cially designed for the curing of the 
bulbs. 





Sudan Grass 


ROM Tennessee: “I notice that 

Sudan grass is highly recommend- 
ed as a forage crop. Where can I 
get the seed, and how much to sow 
an acre? My land is good red clay 
and mulatto.” 

Sudan grass, Tricholaena rosea, is 
a native of Africa, as the name would 
indicate. It has been introduced in 
Florida for years, and in some sec- 
tions is useful. Whether it will suc- 
ceed in your section I cannot say. 
You can get a bulletin on Sudan 
grass from the Department of Agri- 
culture, in Washington, and you will 
find the seed advertised in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 





Behind Time With His Clover 


ROM middle Georgia: “Would you 

sow crimson clover seed as late as 
December 1? I can get the seed 
already inoculated. The land is in 
cotton and I cannot get it off before 
November 25.” 

You could have sown the seed, 15 
pounds an acre, among the cotton 
about the first picking and would 
probably have had a good stand now. 
Sown in your section December 1} 
there will be small chance for it to 
succeed. 
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The Progressive Farmer in 1915 


“DIVERSIFICATION AND INDEPENDENCE ’”’ OUR MOTTO 











Inde- 


IVERSIFICATION 
pendence in 1915!” 

That will be The Progressive 
Farmer’s slogan and battle cry next 
year—the slogan and battle cry, in 
fact, of the whole undaunted South 
and its people who are “baffled to 
fight better’—and the chief feature 
of the paper will be a notable series 
of articles running throughout the 
whole twelve months, fifty-two issues 
in all, under the heading: 


DIVERSIFICATION AND INDE- 
PENDENCE IN 1915 


Live at Home, Out of Debt, With 
Surplus Crops as Money Crops— 
How to Do It 
(A series of 52 articles, one for each week 

in the year, intended to help small farmers 

and large farmers out of thé lly 


and inte independence,) 
4 ee E following tentativ 
& jects to appear in the 
cated will give some i 


( sahiess, timeliness 


and 


e list of 


weeks 





indl- 
c 4] itcne 
a OF TS TRoOre 


and exh austiy e- 








ness of this series. Indeed, in 1 
of present unprecedented conditions 
and the net cessit y for an almost revo- 


lutionary change in Southern agricul- 
ure, it is probably not too much to 
ay that this will prove the most re 
markable single series of farm arti- 
cles that has ever yet appeared in 
any Southern paper. Following 
the subjects and the weeks they will 
appear: 








January 





2 { Southern A 
What a Correct System of Agi 
Mean to the South. 

9—Cropping Systems or Crop 
Rich Soils a Fundamental Need. 

16—Better Business on the Farm: Wiser 
Methods of Buying, Selling and Avoiding 
Debt. 


iculture— 
ulture Will 











Rotations; 


23—Vegetables and Fruits All the Year 
Round: Lessening Store Accounts Through 


Better Planned Gardens and Better Sprayed 
rrees, 

30—More Poultry for the Table and for 
Market; Proper Feeding Methods, ete. 

February 

6.—Labor-Saving Implements and Machin- 
ery: Some Kinds that Will Pay Their Way. 

13—Growing and Saving Soil Fertility: Fill 
Your Soil With Humus; Avoid Gullying; Save 
Manures; Don’t Burn Trash, 

20—For Full Corn Cribs and Smokehouses 
This Year: How to Make Plenty of Corn at 
Low Cost, and Feeds for Cheap Pork, 

27—Buy Fertilizers Judiciously; Principles 
of Their Profitable Use, 


March 


Calendar: 
Crops, 
Each 





When to Plant 
Lezumes, and 
Part of the 


6—A Planting 
Staple Crops, Forage 
Leading Vegetables in 
South, 

183—Good Preparation Is Half Cultivation: 
How to Break and Pulverize the Land, 

20—Good Pastures on Every Farm: (1) 
Permanent, (2) Temporary Summer and Fall 
Pastures; Importance of Saving Clover Seed 
this Spring, 

27—Killing the Grass Before It Comes Up: 
Arrange for Early Cultivation with Harrows, 
Weeders, etc. 





April 
8—Fighting Crop Pests: Fungus 
Diseases, Etc, 

10—Care and Feeding of Farm Work Stock 
This Season, 

17—More Hogs for 
Better Breeds, Better 
Feeding Methods, 


24—Milk and 


Insects, 


Market; 
Better 


Home and 
Management, 


Butter Every Day in the 


Year and for Sale: How to Select, Care for, 
and Feed Dairy Cows. 
May 
i—More Forage Crops For Every Farm: 
Selection and Cultivation of Crops, 





> Pow- 
ve Hoe 


aper Crop Cultivation:. Ho 
¢r and Equipment Instead of Expen 


8—Ch« 











Hands; Deep vs. Shallow Cultivation. 
i5—Starting With Beef Cattle: Breeds, 
Foeds, and Feeding. 
22—Harvesting Wheat and Oats; Putting 





Stubble Li 
and Other 





inds to Work Again With Cowpeas 
Crops, 


29—Marketing Truck, Fruits, and Other 
Products, 
June 


5—Fighting Weeds: Aim First at Preven- 
tion, Then Eradication, 

12—Do You Need a Silo?—Kinds, Cost, and 
Plans for Building Them. 

i9—Does a Second Application of 
viowidlirti ghey *cacshaay to be Observed, 


Fertil- 


Growing Our Own Stock: Horses, 
Mules. 
July 
8—When and How to Lay by Crops; 
Avoiding Root Cutting; Sowing Peas and 
Clover. 


Should Not Pull Fodder This 
Corn Crop. 


10—Why We 
Year: How to Harvest the 

17—Getting Ready for the 
Make Exhibits and What 


How to 
Learned 


Fairs: 
May be 


From Them, 


24—Planning for 


Year's ¢ rops. 


Wiser Marketing of This 


1—The Pasture Problem 
ing for 


Again: Prepar- 
Winter and Spring Pastures, Etec. 
August 

and Vetch: Cover 
» the Coming Winter, 
Turnips, Canning Fruit, and 
at Home Next Winter. 
Oats, Wheat, 


Crops on 









Buildings: 


the Year’s 
cing Plans 


ing Seed Corn, Seed Cotton, Etc., 





Storing 





ter Use. 





Vegetables for 


October 
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and Girls in 





terestix Farm 
an 1d Be Met! 10ds, 
25—Plan ni Tear’s Work; Farm 


Bookkeepir 





Farmers’ Experience Meetings 


OT only will the foregoing sub- 
jects be handled by Dr. Butler 


and other members of our editorial 


staff, and by expert authorities not 
connected with our paper, but our 
aim is to get the codperation of our 


gressive Farmer Family in 
this great Diversification and Live- 
at-Home Campaign. To this end 

shall publish each week a “Farmers’ 


whole Pro 





Experience Meeting” on the subject 
then up for consideration, giving 


2.50 for the best letter any reader 
sends us on that subject, and $1 for 
each other such letter that we pub- 
lish, no matter how short it is. Send 
your letters one month before the 
date they are to appear. Also please 
send us a month ahead any questions 
you wish answered in any particular 
article. In this way our friends will 
1 


1elp us make the series of the great- 
est possible helpfulness. 

The “Experience Meeting” will be- 
gin in the issue of January 23, with 
the subject assigned for that week. 





Therefore send by December 2: 





all articles or questions on the Jan- 
uary 23 subject; send> by December 
30, articles or questions on the Janu- 


Join in the 


and let’s make 





To b e. 


Special Issues in 1915 


Fe eer ee Ss Soe 
0! R Progressive Farmer special 
. Po ~ i. = , 4 £ 

issues have long been in favor 


mith. ou 
“Clover-Vetch” 
ing cantelaie notable hits. 
are the 
1915: 
“More and Better Po 


ur readers, our “Reference” and 
year mak- 
Following 


Specials we have planned for 


Specials this 






v ate ‘rworks— August 21, 

pt. 11, 

Extore , 
Coipe ration—Nove mber 13. 
Livestock—December 4, 

Boys and Girls—December 18, 


Readers know from past experience 


feast of good things each 

ial here listed will provide, 
and we expect our new “Live-at- 
Home” adventure to be a worthy com- 
panion of the rest. We first thought 
of calling it a “Hog and Hominy Spe- 
cial” or “Full Corncribs and Smoke- 
house,” but the “Live-at-Home?” title 
is more comprehensive. 

We hope to make our “Implement 
Special” a guide to the wise purchase 
of tools and machinery by small 
farmers and our “Reference Special” 
as useful and even more attractive 
than our 1914 issue. Our “Marketing 
Special” will aim especially to help 
our farmers who will have new crops 
to market under the crop diversifica- 
tion which ail must now practice. 
The “Tenant Farmers’ Special” will 
dea! not only with suitable contracts 
between and tenants, but 
grapt le with the growing prob- 
of tenantry and land- 


what a 
other spec 


lan ‘dlo rds 


absentee 


le 
I< rdism in the South. Our “More 
Fruit Special” will mark the begin- 
ning of a campaig n to get our farm- 

rs to double their orchard area, as 
they should do for reasons of econo- 
my and healthfulness, as well as to 
make the farm more attractive 

* * x 


Economy Sermons 
this 


oe farmers have lost this 
year over $400,000,000 because of 


1 
i 





ow priced cotton, and there has nev- 
er been a time in our history when 
there was a greater demand for care- 


ful economy. Judicious saving, and 
making every dollar spent bring a 


maximum return, are now among our 
biggest problems. 

Beginning this month our Manag- 
ing Editor, Mr. Moss, to whose abil- 
ity and industry we owe so much, will 
write once a month a series of “Econ- 
omy Sermons,” pointing out the econ- 
omies in farm management, buying, 
selling, ete., which his own farm ex- 
perience shows may be most effec- 
tively practiced. Below we give a list 
of some of the wastes that we must 
avoid and that these “sermons” will 
discuss in detail. Look them over 
and see how bad an economic sinner 
you have been :— 

1. Waste from 
cotton; 

2. Waste of 
weevils and rats; 

3. Waste of farm manures 
to leaching rains; 

4. Waste of farm implements from 
exposure to rain and rust; 

5. Waste of farm land and soil fer- 
tility from washing; 

6. Waste in purchasing canned 
goods because of a lack of gardens; 

7. Wastes because of improperly 
balanced feeds for farm animals; 

8. Wastes from damproperly 
anced fertilizers for farm crops; 

9. Wastes from a lack of a defin- 
itely planned c cropping system; 

10. Wastes from idle land: 

11. Wastes from burning cotton 
and corn stalks and other valuable 
vegetable matter; 

12. Wastes in not using labor-sav- 
ing machinery; 

13. Wastes in 
damage to vehicles 
14, Wastes in 

tive buying; 
5. Wastes in unwise, 
marketing. 


rotting of stored 


stored grain from 


exposed 


bal- 


horse power and 
from bad roads; 
careless, non- coop- 


unorganized 


* * * 


Work for the Month 


We SHALL resume publication the 
first issue in each month of a 
feature that proved very popular 
three or four years ago—‘Twelve 
Things to Do This Month”’—setting 
forth in twelve short, simple para- 
graphs the main things that need the 
immediate attention of our readers. 
The articles of Prof. Duggar and 
Mr. French will also treat of timely 
farm work; Mrs. Hutt will write on 








“Housework 


‘next week, 


Suggestions for the 
Butler will continue his 
invaluable “Livestock Suggestions”; 
Prof. Massey will give timely garden- 
ing information; and we expect to se- 
cure an eminent authority to discuss 
“Health Hints for the Month.” 

x * x 

Rural Codperation and Rural Credits 
r GOES without saying that The 

Progressive Farmer is interested 
not only in crop-making but in crop- 
marketing, interested not only in 
helping farmers produce economically 
but in getting full value for what they 


month”; Dr. 














do produc e, interested not nly in in- 
creasing farm profits but a: enriching 
farm life. In other words, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer stands squarely for 


icultural 
r Horace 


program of agr 
th by Si 


the threefold 


regeneration set for 























Plunkett, “Better Farm Better 
B usiness, Better Living.” To this end 

ie paper will continue its crusade 
for “Education, Coéperation, Legisla< 
tion”’—or as our heading puts it, “(1) 
Education to Develop Power, (2) Co# 
Gperation to Multiply It 3) Legs 
islation and Good Goverment to Proe 
mote Equal Rights and Human Progs 
ress.’ 

Right now the subject of rural cred¢ 
its is to the fore. Our people have 
suddenly awakened to the full enors- 
mity of our present syst f time 
prices, mortgages and crop liens, and 
are ducerauned that something must 
be done to save the homes of our 
people. In addition to the notable 





eady 
print 


rural credits articles we have 
printed this year, we shall nov 
numerous others designed to inform 
and arouse’ our readers, beginning 
with “A Rural Credits Dies 
tionary,” written in order to reduce 
the problem to its simplest terms bes 
fore we begin our campaign for needa 
ed legislation. 

The Progressive Farmer is also give 
ing more earnest attention than any; 
other farm paper in America to the 
whole big subject of rural codpera4 


tion. We have already noted that 
our list of “Specials” gives emphasis 


to the subjects of marketing, codpers 
ation, and home-ownership, and they; 
will have like attention in our regu 
lar issues. The contributions of 
Messrs. Green, Dabbs, and Wright 
would alone give our paper pre-emia 
nence in this particular. 

We shall also continue to fight for 
more economical and efficient gov 
ernment, county, state and National, 
and for putting the burdens of taxa- 


tion upon inherited or unearned 
wealth rather than upon industry 
and thrift. 

* + 
The Negro and Southern Farm Life 


HE Progressive Farmer is also 
the only paper of prominence in 
the South which is making any real< 
ly scientific investigation whatever 
of the race problem in its thousand 
vital relations to country life, agricul- 
tural development, and the whole fu- 
ture of our Southern civilization. For 
this reason these articles alone would 
justify any Southerner in taking the 
paper, entirely apart from his inter 
est in farming. 
Beginning in issue, for exame« 


this 





ple, we are printing the first of per- 
haps the most illuminating series of 
letters yet published on “TI » Negro 


“Tt was 
e Progress- 
prizes for 


and Southern Farm Life 
some months ago that Th 
ive Farmer offered a dozen 









the most informing letters on this 
subject, our aim being to have each 
writer describe race conditions in his 


or her own section of the South. We 
stated at the time that we did not 
care what the opinions of a writer 
might be; what we were after were 
the facts—specific answers to a group 
of definite questions. 

As we have already reported, this 
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ALAMO 


Gasoline and Oil Engine 
Will Give You the Best Service 





Catalog Free on Eaaacv 


THE ALAMO MFG. CO., 


Hillsdale, Mich. 


Southern Distributors 


The arena Machinery Co., Columbia, S. C. 
B. F. Av & Sons, New Orleans and Memphis. 
McGowin- Lyons Hardware and Supply Co., Mobile, “Ala 


yi, Dumps Like a Shovel 














Earth ie t clog or stick in the Stan- 
dard Earth Auger. Digs easy; like bor- 
ing a hole through soft pine board w.th 
a brand new brace and bit. Digs wells, 
post-holes or holes for any purpose. 


STANDAR Well-Boring 


Outfit 

Digs a 40 ft. wellin one day. Willgo 
as deep as 100ft. Pure sparkling wa- 
ter all the yea ur around from a ‘“‘Stan- 
dard Outfit’ we 

Make $20, 00 a day boring wells for 
your neighbors. Your own well for 
nothing and the auger yours to dig any 
holes “foal want about the place. ur 











illust i booklet tells you all about 
7% ees 2 cents stamp to cover 
postage. Write NOW. 


STANDARD AUGER CO., 
1125 N, Newport Ave., Chicago. 


DUPLEX “uis* 


Only mill made with a double set of 
grinders or burrs. Have a grinding 

















other mill of equal size, therefore, 
Do Twice as Much 


Work. 
Fy... Otind ear corn, shelled 

am corn, oats, rye, wheat, 
barley, kaffir corn, cot 
ton seed, corn in 
shucks, sheaf oats, or 
any kind of grain, coarse, me- 
dium or fine. Require 24 less 
power than any other mill. 
z Especially adapted for pasoli'@ 
D engines, Write for new catalog. 















make any wagon a spring wagon. Prevent 
damage to eggs, fruit, etc., on road to market. Soon 
Save cost—produce brings more—wagon lasts longer. 


MADE LIKE FINEST AUTO SPRINGS 


Very resilient and durable. The standard springs of 
merica since i$89. 40 sizes—fit any wagon— 

Sustain load upto Stons, If not at dealer's, 

i Catalog and fistful of proof free. 


738 -17thSt., RACINE, WIS. 














Blast Stumps 
Now! 





This is an ideal time to get them 
out, and you can do it quickly, 
cheaply and easily with 


Atlas Farm Powde 


THE SAE : 
Yhe Original len Powder 
A few pounds will do as much 
work in a day as you could do in 
a week by any other means. It 
is sold by dealers near you. 


Get Our Valuable Book—FREE 


Our book, ‘‘Better Farming,’’ illus- 
trated, shows how to clear land, dig 
ditches and do other work at lowest 
cost with Atlas Farm Powder. Mail 
the coupon and get it sree, 





Atias Powder Company, Wilmington, Del. 
Send me your illustrated book, ‘Better 
Farming.” I may use Atlas Farm Powder 
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Name. 
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Surface of just double that of any | 
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Next 


| in the 
| dren are so fine and big and have so 








request of ours brought forth a mul- 
titude of. letters and a genuine treas- 
ure-house of information—renters, 
small farmers, big plantation owners, 
teachers, preachers, and farmers’ 
wives being among the scores of con- 
tributors. After painstaking study, 
the twelve prizes have been awarded 
as follows: 


1. W. T. Christopher, Georgia 

2. “An Interested Cotton Planter,” Ten- 
nessee; 

8. Mrs. A. E. L., Louisiana; 

4, “One Among Them,’’ Alabama; 

&j— & D. BS, Georgia; 

6. Peyton Vv. Deese, Alabama; 

1s. de Pe Ry North Carolina; 

8 *“Hasten It,’ Texas; 


9 “A Newcomer,” Virginia; 
10. Gé orge C, Herring, Florida; 
‘Farmer,’ Texas; 





12. Mire Bessie Diggs, Paragould, Ark 
Not only shall we publish these re- 
markably informing prize letters, 


with their varying points of view, 
shedding light upon conditions in ev- 
ery part of the Cotton Belt, but Edi- 
tor Poe will summarize the testimony 
given in its various aspects, quoting 
notable statements from perhé ips two 
hundred other contributors in all sec- 
tions of the South. No man can pos- 
sibly read these letters (which we 
shall aim to run every other week un- 
til finished) without getting a new un- 
derstanding of fundamental condi- 
tions affecting Southern farm life and 
our Southern civilization. The arti- 
cles should, in fact, be made the sub- 
ject of neighborhood discussion and 
then filed away for future reference 
by every man or woman interested in 
the future of our section. 
* ok * 


Mr. J. P. Kerr, Poultry Editor 


/ i ARE delighted to 


that we months ago eng 
the services of Mr. J. P. 


announce 
raced the 
Kerr as edi- 


tor of our Poultry Page, and he will 
begin his work with us with the New 
fear. Mr. Kerr is one of the best 


known poultry authorities in the 
Southern states and needs no intro- 
duction from us. His experiences as 
a practical farm poultry-raiser com- 
bined with his record as Poultryman 
of Biltmore Farms and later as Poul- 
tryman of Mississippi and North Car- 
olina Experiment Stations guarantee 
our readers just the sort of help and 
information they need on all poultry 
matters 
* *k * 


For Our Farm Women 


S FOR just a few special plans for 
our admirably conducted depart- 


ment for “Our Farm Women,” we 
shall now let the editor, Mrs. Hutt, 
speak: 


“Earning and Spending Pin Money. 
—Our women want to have more 
money to spend, so this problem of 
making salable marketable products 
and finding markets for them must 
have attention in our pages. There 
are butter, eggs, garden prod ucts, 
canned poultry 
ty more things we can 
mong these must be the 
home-woven quilts. T 
the matter of 
our pin money after we 


1 have though 
1 


soods, feathers and 





hits make for 
sale. 
ing of 
there’s 
sniditure of 
We 
eping asat 
factories. I am 
a good thing it is 


mak- 





also wise e@xX- 


wome 








bookke for stores an 
to show 


for us with 





1g 
aes 
4 What 


little 


vo1n 
pVillsy 


| mon a to have a simple system of ac- 


cou! 1! g. 

“Chil ints Health and Conduct.— 
our children—how does Mrs. 
Smith keep her children from impu- 
dence and laziness and disobedience? 
We have not had as many of these 
discussions as we have wanted, but 
we are going to find space for them 
future. Another friend’s chil- 


few colds and digestive troubles and 
ehildren’s diseases. How is it manag- 
ed? We'll discuss that, too, as well 


as our own health. 

“Housework and Love of Nature.— 
There is many a woman who is near- 
ing middlelifeand has achieved house- 
h-old conveniences and a certain meas- 
ure of leisure. Will not an exchange 
of experiences and ideas help her to 
ereater love of nature so that she can 
instil the beauty of God’s handiwork 
into the hearts of those who are 
younger? Of course, we want to help 
those who work in uninspiring kitch- 





ens to obtain every convenience 1! 2 
farm can afford; in addition to gi: 

all sorts of timely recipes and house- 
hold hints. 

“United Farm Women.-We want 
the boys and girls to have good edu- 
cations and to help them to find the 
best schools. We want each neigh- 
borhood to have its own good schools 
and teach those things not often 
found in textbooks. We want to en- 
courage leaders and community spirit, 
a richer social life, more reading, and 
more recreation. In futherance of 
this we are going to try hard to help 
the United Farm Women to be effi- 
cient as they never were before. Ev- 
ery neighborhood should have its 
club.” 

x ok x 


All Our Regular Features—and Still 
Other Good Things 


E CANNOT now set forth in de- 
tail all our plans for the coming 
year. Tobacco, peanuts, apples and 
truck crops are subjects to which we 
hope to give increased attention. We 
may also note that we are hoping to 
get a series of articles on “Imple- 
ments and Machinery for the Small 
Farmer”; another on “Breeds of Live 
stock”; and another on “The Country 
Sunday School.” 
For our young people hope to 
have something in every issue, in ad- 


dition to another story as good as 
“The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 
Come” or “The Jucklins’—and any 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


family can get its money’s worth out 
of The Progressive Farmer by just 
having our serial story read aloud one 
evening in each week. Two articles 
by E. L. Vincent, “A Young Man’s 
Most Serious Problem, Choosing a 
Wife,” and a counterpart article 
young women, will also attract 
tention. 

We are also planning to give in- 
creased space to South Carolina and 
Virginia farm matters; and to this 
end hope for the full Godperation of 
our thousands of readers in these sis- 
ter Commonwealths. Our Virginia 
subscribers and our North Carolina 
Piedmont and mountain readers have 
had to read perhaps an_ excessive 
amount of cotton material during this 
crisis, but we are just as ready to help 
them in a like emergency as we were 
to help our cotton farmers in their 
hour of trial. 

Of course, all our regular depart- 
ments will be continued, Dr. Butler’s 
“Timely Farm Suggestions,” Prof. Mas- 
sey’s Page, Editor P.oe’s “Education, 
Codperation, Legislation,” the Live- 
stock and Dairy Pages, Mr. French’s 
“Notes from Sunny Home Farm,” and 
last but by no means least interesting, 
Mr. hfartin’s snappy and inimitable 
‘Business Talks.” Don’t miss them. 

And now all together, friends, sub- 
scribers, editors, contributors—may 
we all pull together now to make 1915 
the greatest of all years for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and for Southern 
farm progress! 


for 
at- 








Communities That Codperate 





COOPERATION IN SELLING COT- 
TON SEED GETS $4 TO $5 
MORE A TON 


These Georgia Farmers Also Save 
From $3.50 a Ton Up by Buying 
Fertilizers Together 


HILE our plan of buying fertiliz- 

ers and selling cotton seed is not 
a truly cooperative one, still it gives 
us nearly all of the benefits, without 
at least one of the objectionable fea- 
tures that go with codperative buy- 
ing. This objectionable feature has 
been the cause, in all probability, of 
the failure of more codperative enter- 
prises than any other one thing. I 
mean “joint obligation”, which makes 
all members severally and jointly, 
“stand good” for the debt, something 
that very few in any neighborhood 
like to do, when any and everybody 
may be admitted. 

Whatever the nature or name of an 
undertaking, let it be codperative or 
otherwise, there must be some one to 
look after the details of the business, 
and he is not going to sacrifice his 
own interests to or for the benefit of 


others solely; therefore he must be 
— rork.. And. by our plan 
paid for the work. And, by our plan, 
. gets this pay in proportion to the 
amount of goods he handles, rather 
than on the profit from the individual. 
A q _ 8 as ae 
As each man is his own “security’— 
that is, each man alone stands secur- 
ity for what he gets—it leaves it up to 
the “guano man,” as he is commonly 


called here, to decide whether or no 
the doubtful ones are to get on the 
list of customers. 

This is just the opposite, or the ex- 
ception to the general rule, with the 
regular fertilizer trade here. With 
them, instead of making the “risky 
bear the risk,” all customers are made 
to bear it, which is done through the 
price. This ranges from $2.50, the 
“sood customer’s” part up to $5, (both 
amounts meaning “on the ton,”) which 
the risky are made to contribute to 
the security fund. But this is not all. 
We get the benefit of any reduction 
in price that “our” man may get the 
manufacturers to make after buying 
has begun. 

This amounted to $1 on the ton this 
past season, and all of the earliest or- 
ders had reached the farm some three 
weeks or a month before the com- 
pany agreed to make the cut. Now, 
add to this $1 the other saving of 
from $2.50 to $5, and you will see that 
our plan, though not strictly a codp- 
erative one, saves to our members a 


sum of not less than $3.50 on the ton. 

“But how do you bring this about ?” 
I hear some ask. First, our “guano 
man” is a pretty good farmer him- 
self and uses several tons of fer- 
tilizer on his own farm; and by hand- 
ling two or three hundred tons a sea- 
son for others, he gets his supply at a 
great saving. And, second, we take 
all of our fertilizer from the cars dir- 
ect, from whence it is carried to the 
farms. This saves to us the expense 
of unloading and warehousing. 

Let me also tell of what we have 
saved to ourselves by our plan of sell- 
ing cotton seed. Our agent (the same 
“suano man”) makes a “contract” 
with the mills for so many tons of 
seed, to be loaded on the cars directly 
from the farms. Take last year’s ex- 
perience. At the time we were ship- 
ping, the general market price, or the 
price that was being paid by the 
agents hereabouts of other oil mills, 
was $25 to $26 per ton. The price we 
got, there being no apparent differ- 
ence whatever in the seed, was $30 per 
ton put in the cars. This was a sav- 
ing, or a gain, as you like, of $4 to $5 
on each ton we shipped. 

M. McDANIEL, 


Butts, Ga: Ret, 1. 





Farmers’ Codperative Insurance in 
Tennessee 

rr TS a wonder to me 

munity of progressive’ far 
would submit to be robbed by the 
old line insurance companies in this 
day of codperative movements of all 
kinds. It has been only of late yéars 
that the laws of Tennessee favored 
the farmer in the organization of 
home companies, but we now get our 
insurance at one-third the cost of 
former years. The reports of such 
farmers’ aid associations that I have 


that any com- 


ners 


seen give the cost at from 25 to 30 
cents on $100. Progressive Farmer 
readers kniiow what the stock com- 


panies cost them. Our county com- 
pany passed the year 1913 without a 
single assessment. I notice the re- 
port of one New York county with 
$15,000,000 insured in the Grange 
Companies at a cost of 18 cents. 
Surely we don’t want to pay the 
high salaries the officers of the stock 
companies command, the office rents, 
and the dividends to stockholders, 
when all these costs can be eliminat- 
ed. We pay nothing in till there is 
a loss, and then the policy holders 


are assessed to pay it. 
a: -¥,.. GETTYS:, 


Sanford, Tenn. 
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GIVE YOUR 
CHILDREN 


CHRISTMAS 


“Prince of Peace” 


girls of our homes. 


sacred air of home and Christmas. 


many things! 


Gastonia Gazette. 





INSTEAD OF THE SALOON-KEEPER 


WE often think that the celebration which should be for the birth of the 
has lost its meaning. 
days, should be celebrated with intoxicating beverages ? 

It makes one feel sick to go to the express office and there see case after case 
of the vile stuff, ordered to celebrate (>?) Christmas. 
see rise and vanish the simple little toys which mean so much to the boys and 
From one we can see going up and away the wheels of a 
little wagon, hear the toot of a horn, the jingle of a bell, or see the peep of the 
bright eye of a dolly—gone, and in their place a drunken father profaning the 


And fortunate is the home which loses nothing more than this. 
those express packages represent pairs of shoes for bared and chilled little feet: 
little coats and jackets, hats and dresses, books and school necessities, sashes 
for the house, curtains for the windows, paint for the home, and O, so many, 
Kind Reader, you who have gotten a package, what does yours 
represent? Are you a manlier man because you have it? 
which you are held in your community increased ? 
could have bought with this money? Are your debts all paid > 
your money you threw away or did you take it from your creditor? Answer 
these questions honestly, and may Heaven help you to be man enough never to 
degrade your name by having it appear on another shipment of the vile stuff.— 


MONEY TO WIFE AND 


Do you believe His, of all birth- 


From each package we can 


Some of 


Is the esteem in 
Is there nothing useful you 
If not, is this 








Farmers Should Make an Effort to 


Hold Their Potatoes 


HE very idea! Cotton selling at 
five cents, people howling starva- 
tion, and the very same_ people 
breaking their necks to put their last 
bushel of sweet potatoes on the mar- 
ket at less than 20 cents per bushel! 
Some will say they are bound to 
sell them to pay debts. Now I believe 
any farmer who will go to his cred- 
itor and lay the matter before him in 
a clear, business-like way, explaining 
to him the losses he would suffer by 
dumping his potatoes on a glutted 
market, would be granted 30 to 90 
days’ time, which will undoubtedly 
bring about a big change in the mar- 
ket. Although it seems there is a tre- 
mendous yield of sweet potatoes. this 
year, there is going to be a greater 
demand than ever before, and they 
are bound to command good prices 
as soon as the present glut on the 
market is disposed of. 

They would return more than 20 
cents per bushel if fed to hogs and 
cows. And in case a man doesn’t 
possess any cows and hogs to feed 
them to, I believe it would be more 
practicable to feed himself and family 
on them through the winter than to 
sacrifice them at present prices. 

Even Irish potatoes have been 
dumped on the market until they are 
selling at about’ the cost of produc- 
tion. This is a useless sacrifice, as 
anybody can keep Irish potatoes until 
spring without serious danger of 
loss. All they require is to be 
hilled up in the ground on some high 
and dry place. They will keep unmo- 
lested until spring, and as lots of 
farmers are going to cut their cotton 
acreage, they will be apt to plant a 
larve acreage of Irish potatoes, and 
the demand for seed potatoes will be 
so much as to cause them‘*to bring 
prices far in excess of the present 
price. 

Hold your potatoes at least 40 days 
longer, and I think you will be well 
repaid. HORACE -CROWE, 

Pells, Tenn. 





Put Your Cotton Under Shelter and 


Insure It 
vue following sood advice given 
by the Orangeburg Times and 
Democrat cannot be too. strongly 


urged and emphasized :— 


“In this county there are thousands 


of bales of cotton which are being 
held by farmers. They are kee ping 
It in anticipation of rising prices 


when normal conditions are restored 


in part. They are right, we advise 
them to hold it—but protect your 
cotton. 


“Do not lay it on the ground, where 
the dampness and dirt make it deter- 
iorate. Cover it, so that the rain can 
not destroy its pure color, nor rot it. 





This is important. If you hold your 
cotton, but do not protect it, you will 
find that dollars will be knocked off 
your bale when you finally sell it. 

“We heard a cotton man say it 
would be better to sell cotton at the 
present prices than leave it in the 
weather. The deterioration will de- 
tract much from its value. 

“We advise farmers to safeguard 
their staple with every means at 
hand. Insure it; in Georgia the oth- 
er day several hundred bales were 
destroyed by fire on a farmer’s place 
where it was stored. He loses it en- 
tirely. With insurance the loss could 
not have occurred.” 





Cotton Situation Improving—Farm- 
ers Should Hold All They Possibly Can 


ITH the news that relief for the 
cotton growers of the South is 
at hand by the announcement that 
$135,000,000 would soon be available, 
and with prices climbing slightly, it 
should be an inducement to the farm- 
ers to stop the present onslaught by 
holding the cotton on hand off of the 
market until the pending develop- 
ments have their due effect. 
As soon as England, Germany and 


other European countries saw that 
something was surely going to be 


done to relieve the cotton situation 
in America, they at once began plan- 
ning to take millions of dollars’ worth 
of the staple. This will give the 
American spinners a scare and it is 
evident they will begin buying on a 
large scale. If the farmers that were 
able to hold their cotton had held it 
as well as some of the renters and 
share croppers, the market would be 
lots better today. Honestly, the ma- 
jority of the landlords and renters 
who were able to hold every bale of 
their cotton seemed to be in a bigger 
hurry to dispose of it this year than I 
ever saw them before. 

There is no doubt but that the cot- 
ton situation will continue to improve 
so long as the farmers don’t begin 
marketing it too rapidly. HA CG: 





Please allow me to thank you for 
Editor Poe’s article, “Make Yourself 
a Neighborhood Leader.” As a new- 
ly appointed county agent, it is cer- 
tainly a bugle call to me to put out 
the best that is in me in service to the 
people whom I am called to serve. I 
wish every thinking man and woman 
in the cotton states could. read it and 
take it to heart—R. O. Hutcheson, 
Georgia. 





“Highway Bonds” is the title of Bulletin 
No. 136 of the Office of Public Roads, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. This buNetin contains much data 
that is intended to aid county commissioners 
and other persons interested in determining 
the best way of financing the building of 
better roads. The bulletin referred to is free 
and may be secured by writing to the ad- 
dress given above, 




























































UNDERWEAR 


has an elastic collarette which fits the neck snugly. 
improved, firmly knit cuffs that hug the wrist. 


“Hanes” 


This label on 


every garment 









per 
Garment 


$1.00 


per Union 
Suit 





““Hanes” 








HANE 





ELASTIC KNIT 


strongly stitched and thoroughly well finished, and 


your money back or a new garment for any one returned with a seam 
Buy two or three suits of this extraordinarily low-priced, high- 
quality underwear for the coming winter and save 50c on the dollar. 


If you can’t find the ‘‘Hanes’’ dealer in your town, be sure and write us. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., 


broken. 







The Unbreakable Seams— 





Why Not Save 50c 
on the Dollar when 


>» You Buy Winter 


Underwear? 


Men who have been accustomed 
to pay $1.00 per garment and 
more than twice that sum for a 
union suit of winter under- 
wear, can scarcely believe 
their eyes when they ex- 
amine Hanes Underwear 
for the first time. 
“Hanes” is equal in every 
respect to winter under- 
wear that costs twice 
the money. Examine 
at your 
dealer’s and you'll 
surely get an eye- 
opener on high qual- 
ity and low price. 


Buy none 
without it 


The staunch waistband, 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


(7) - 1235 
















The 











Because I havea 


Trae es 
oy es 


Loy ih we ptl nnd 


ich gives us free power, heat 
and light; sell my entire eutretiareskt from my factory touscr, siving 


ural gas we’ 


~ you the dealers’ profits; because of my large, superior manuZac- 
turing facilities—just doubled in size—I make 
lowest prices ever made on dependable engines. 


| WITTE ENGINES | 


Kerosene, Distillate, Gasoline, Gas 


ae 


S-Year Guarantee on Efficiency and Durability ae 


When it comes to durability and ease § 

of operation, no engine. roan of price, 

can show a better record than the WITTE. 

All have detachable cylinders, 4-ring pis- 

tons, automobile vertical valves, safety spark — 

automobile ignition and all are guaranteed to gi 

their full be eg horse power, with a liberal curplus, at the smallest possible fuel exat. 
te These Latest Witte Pric 


2 H-P 


$34 £95 4 H-P $69.75 
16 H-P $298.80 “5 H-P $399.65. 


My Free Book 


H. WITTE, Witte Iron W 


afl i ia i 


6 H-P $97.75 - 8 H-P $139.65 


Portable and Saw-rig Styles Pro: 





2356 Oakland A 


Avenu jue, 


12 H-P $219.90 
portionately Low 
Tells you how to judge an engine—how to pick out an engine that is best 
suited for — a and alj about my Direct-from- Hon Selling roo 


Kansas City. 
















SAE TALLY 


aPOLL 


RCOFING 





proof, durable. Sold 


Easy to apply—Sold by weight {\(UIINIITEE 


0 


Made from the well known APOLLO Best Bloom Galv anized Sheets, 
and specially adapted to all classes of farm building APOLLO 
Roofing and Siding Products are highest quality, fur Weise fire- 
by leading dealers. Send for free booklet, 


. AM _ AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bidg. Pittsburgh,Pa. 


























’ Rie 
THREE SPLENDID CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
For a Club of Two 

A good Nickel Case, Open-face Watch, a Needle Book and the Scholars Outfit, 
all for TWO THREE-IN-ONE DOLLAR CLUBS, with 20 cents extra; or for 
Two New Yearly Subscriptions to The Progressive Farmer alone, (See illus- 
trations and descriptions in our Clubbing Offers.) Address, 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
S 














When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The 


Progressive Farmer.” 












































| Ghe gc good 
we do by 
giving is 
of Se 
by the good 
done by the 
gift JA 3 
What better | 
purpose 

= that of 


ood Gerth 
ood Health 































COLGATE'S 
mak Q(B BON: 
DENTAL CREAM 


Tuck a tube of, age | Denta? Cream in the 


f r pleas: ant an 
tical gift. The 









“Tittle Sip cscs heck “Fo 
gle Pow-Wow” mailed for a two-cent stamp. 
COLGATE & Co. Established 12% 8 
Dept. 93. 199 Fulton St. New York 
Mahers of Cashmere Bouquct Soap— 
luxurious, lasting, refined 















































Sirlcy 
President 


Suspenders 
50,1 | | For Christmas 






A pair for every suit makes 

@ man’s whole year happy. 

| ‘Try itandsee! In beauti- 

| ful gift boxes—12 different 

| pictures. At storesor post 

| paid, 50c. 

| “Satisfaction or money back” 
Be suze" ShirleyPresident”isonbuckles| 
The C.A.Edgarton Wig.Co.,Shirley 


































have 
out of si 






Is a Thing of the Heart and Not of 


the Pocketbook ) 


HERE is nothing truer than that Thus it is—each | 


chris 


an a 


going t 
this 


aulli 


the V ( 

the1 
speci ily 
ony n 


ruff 


diane?, and 


eHnney 
upper. 


A 
Le 
1, 4 
ae « 
ime 


take a j 
tables to each 
already 





Our Farm Women 





Edited by MRS. W. N. HUTT 








be sure 
money 
VW 


year, but »house will be 1 


sautifu 








‘ ‘ ae A 
1re about to simplicity even tnouven 










think of it and try to g 
conveniences, but they 
—as soon as the boys 
money.’ 


dollars will go a to string some popcorn 





1ome 
mas is a state of mind more which it can, if it is only as Mrs. G. 
pocketbook. said, “to put a light in the window 


CHRISTMAS CHEER making a bookcase. | wish they would 


does that 


1 


and to crack 

x way toward cultivating that spir- some nuts, to tell each and every one 

is not absolutely neces- of the family that you love 
1 


to read Dickens’ Christmas Carol, 


“T am not where Tiny Tim said: 


gifts much ev ery one 





é 
breakfast, on “The Best Books 


f the goose the second appearing h 
bread for do you read between 


able to get learn this: women, that 
we hold a mass of us, love stort 
praise than them the human _ elen 


yur parlor? pure in thought; that 


re not. After times accused of admiring 

1at we want the 

re- the fanciful. These are 
‘ 


ey they ring true to woman's 


to show: t 





an | es will be interested 
of the second and third 


Have Read,” 
erewith. What 


‘God bless us 


he lines I 
1 the rreat 
that have il 
+ 1 © 
Nit and are 


e aré en- 

; 

x pomp and 

real and t 
oood le rs 
’s ideal D 


1 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





1 
enen 


val > - 
will some day 


them, and 


are bright and beautiful. 
greater peace of mind if you know that 
your wagons and imple 
painted and protected for another year 
against the ravages of wet and dampness. 


For the inside walls you can’t beat the 
omy and beauty of 




































it ever occur to you to won et what 
.- a man’s prize letters would be like on 
MAN BEHIND THE PLOW 





































The ‘*Farm House Insidean i Out’’ shows 15 fine pice 
tures in colors of ial home th 
ou’ 




































































































































































Not nearly — not —- 
but d Irul y 
yaterproof 

aon ER'S 


[oa 






min 


pl 
REFLEX 
SLICKER 


The wet weather coat 
for you for good hard 
service. Light weight, 
strong, end big all over 
for comfort. 


$3, 00, Everywhere Protector Hat, 75 Cts. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Catalog free 


A. J. TOWER CO., Boston 


some 


mas 

-ar-old 
do as 
parlor 
she took 
ornament 


me, 


for it 
Tam e¢ 


it this 














stories 
be not 
spoken all day.” 
Another 


flo: iting around t 


And 


yeat 
and a kin 
one pic 


another, 


oor 





roiIng 


him. 


rone to town 
as and spent 
little we sagiag spare. 
what 
get it but Seen 
then wondered why 
Phis year 
Wwe con 
id thet 
logs 
most from their 
have 
houses but 
re wanted, 

ht to 


we Saw ana 


had . yne it. 


Thanksgiving Day 


rari 


A few things 





been 


‘ bout Wiiat it 








ots 
Q21its 


but 
shed the 





himself during the 





ve will play the same subjects? Would they be 
money-making and the 





some good of machinery 

1 t] t war's alarms? 

ert word Read these letters 
1 


1 1 
y0oks and some day tel 


mother says: think of stab too. 





We never 


child what 


mus Cata- 
to get the 


year, to say nothing 
be to you now as a 


ig with its lettuce, rad 
oraer 





e what 
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Sugge sstions for December 
AKE your rose cuttings : 

| yOu 

r where te M = 

Pi : - prune the bushes, 

well, see that there are no rub 

heaps to harbor seed and insect pests 
for next year. Be good to the garden 

and ie ; 

now and it will be good to you ne 


mulch pe m 
1 


The best time to prepare for Christ- 











+4 at » £ ° 
his tather 1S thing left the men can do by 





x to town . 1 
mas is a little all alo Then no one 
\ un : : . 
‘ > will be too tired to enjoy the sweet- 
Oo s *rets - | ~ 
S Ort t | Sé Son 
hag ‘. ly lic . 
ld of Christ- . 1 
: lf the be lat why not have 
a snelline bee ora lebate one of 
Mi a s ae ° 
at migu these jolly wv ! just 
yfor all the the family) ni rme 
. : ¢ 
t i pla int Id. 
> t 2 
- 2 \ 1 lows are open <; lit t nd 
‘ ‘ hs . 
hod > member of the family sleeps in hi 
f 1 - 4 4 ? . 1 1 
\ underclothes, and there is a bunch « 
4 
) i ott paper handkerce is toa littl 
S { 4 sister who has a cold. 
1 
) V 
" . 
i Tf the of nut ul gathere 
sometinie ago is in iort it. will 
‘ ‘ 
L ob a 1 ry excuse t et into tl 
woods d rather mo Do not for- 
bowl 
: ‘ tt] nuts are a y nourishin 
1 1% 
a Ly 1 and that 1 ] alnuts or pea- 
111 ) candy make 
hin 5 { 1 } i 
bee ‘ ) \ Stl Ss coniections. 
id him v V c 
comfortabl AN England farmer’s wife had just fin- 
ri rht nice chair EK hurning and had just been called 
» ere i help with the hayi when some one 
summer, and ed to put to her th vy, “Didn't she 
a ee want to vote?’ “Ta Ss o!"’ she e3 
rag rug for : : a € 
as ad claimed with fervor, “isn there one little 


themselves ?’’ 








pacha devsey City, Chicago 





us What you 





while time is plenty 
and labor is cheap 


You’ Il enjoy the winter months far bet- 
ter, if the interior woodwork and walls 


You’ll have 


nents are well 


econ- 








The colors are ‘‘oh, so handsome,’’ and do not 
fade. 
no expensive repapering or recalcimining. 
Simply wash them offand they’ re good as new. 
Get our new booklet, see the rich Mellotone 
colors, learn how easy it is to apply and how 
durable, 


For the wagons and implements 
there's a Lowe Brothers paint for every purpose 
Lowe Bros. Wagon and Implement Paint is espec- 
ially designed to stick 

coat and give long service. 
Lowe Bres 
like-new finish. It’s easy to use and dries 
quickly. 


When Mellotoned walls become dingy, 





in a perfectly protecting 





Auto-Carriage Gloss gives a 





Get this new book 





de and inside views. It’ 
ind of a book rr 


us whom you buy 
at dian suet te. 
‘The Lowe Bros. Co. 


Third St., Dayton, 0. 





Keasas City, Minneapolis 
Lowe Bro 
Toronto 










ish 


xt 

what it can 

winter garden, 

hes, celery, car- 

rots, salsify; and other good things. 
* * 

















NEW HOME 


The Sewing Machine of QUALITY, 


In this machine GENIUS has developed 
the BEST mechanical idcas to the highest 
degree. Lhe superior mechanical principles 
employed which save energy and avoid physi- 
eal strain insures genuine sewing machine 
comfort, and lifelong service, 


SOLD UNDER A PERPETUAL GUARANTEE 


Be sure you get the machine with name 
“NEW HOME” on the arm and in the legs. 
Write us before you purchase any other. 

The few Home Sewing Machine Company, 
ORANGE. MASS. Dept. F 








ie a 
Four Splendid Presents 


FOR A CLUB OF TWO 
The Neverrip Stiteher 
The Hawkeye Plier 
The Crocodile Wrench 
And the Three Sheet Wall Map and 
Livestock Chart 
ALL FOUR FOR TWO 
Three-in-One Dollar Clubs, and 20 Cents 
Extra, or for two Progressive Farmer 
Subscriptions for one year each, without 
an extra remittanc 


THE PROGRE SSIVE FARMER. 
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Saturday, December 5, 1914] 


THE BEST BOOKS I HAVE READ 
AND WHY I LIKE THEM 





Second Prize Letter 
] WAS once asked this question: “If 
all the hymns were taken away 
and forgotten, except one, 1} | 


‘ 














would you choose?” A like question 
applied to books is even more diffi- 
cult to answer. Of course in an- 
swering it every one in our Christian 
land should first answer, “The Bible.” 
But, fortunately, we are not called 
upon to give up any of our literature. 
‘| do not like stories, in stilted lan- 


1 





guage, of how the noble earl of Rich- 
mond Castle falls in love with Dora 
Lee, the daughter of one of his ten- 
ants, Vv ho hasn’t a penny to bless 
herself with, and because of his lady 
mcther’s interference, the young man 
wanders all over the world trying to 
forget, while his absolutely perfect 
lady love promptly pines. away and 


dics of a broken heart. Such stories 
are entirely foreign to the 
human experience. 


average 


like stories about folks—just 
plain folks, like you and me. 
hiy favorite novel is “The Shep- 


herd of the Hills,’ by Harold Bell 
Wright; and a close second to it is 
“The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 
Come,” by John Fox, Jr. I like these 
stories because they tell about the 


mcuntain people and the free life of 











the hills. They are just sweet -and 
have a strong “heart interest” for 
one who has lived in the mountains 
as I have done. The beautiful de- 


scriptive passages appeal to me be- 
cause they are true and 
portrayed. 


so vividly 


Then I like to follow the fortunes 
of “David Copperfield” and s) 
thize with Little:Nell in “The Old Cu- 
riosity Shop,” as Dickens must have 
dene to produce 
Much of the history I have learned 
nas been gained from historical nov- 
eis and my interest in the history of 
the French Revolution was first 
awakened by “A Tale of Two Cities,” 
so that I began a special study of it. 


T 


If one wants psychology and 
] 
ly, 





sympa- 








wivaias 
char] 





acter stuc he can find it in Ge 
Eliot’s works: child study in “! 
Marner” and “The Mill on the Floss.” 


Tom and Maggie Tulliver were very 
much children of the 
fon aiare : F iret 

day, although they belonged to a per- 


like present 
iod long since passed. 

And, I must not fail to mention 
sunyan’s “Pilgrim Progress” and the 
immortal “Paradise Lost” written af- 
ter Milton had become blind. Do you 
ever wonder what books of the pres- 
ent 
cl 
c 


to 








will live as the great English 
lassics have done and bear the test 
f centuries? J am afraid they will 
be few, which reminds us of the say- 
ing of the sage. “Of making many 
books there is no end.” We should 
not waste our valuable time reading 
books that will not help us mentally 
and morally. 

MRS. PARIS KIDD, 

Huntersville, N. C. 





CHRISTMAS CAKES, PIES, AND 
JELLIES 





The Table Must Be Beautiful and the 
Dinner Good and Everyone Happy 
—Some Timely Recipes 


HE children must go out and get 

the red berries and the greens 
and a few vines and a spray or two 
of mistletoe, and polish the apples, 
for the dining room and the table 
must be prettier than it ever was be- 
fore. It’s coming 


Christmas, you 
know! Sister will have the table 


cloth and napkins all ready, don’t 
fear. 


And who is to cook the dinner? 
Why, mother, of course! And what 
are we to have for Christmas dinner? 
Oh, a very simple dinner because she 
must enjoy the day, too. 

The cranberry jelly must be made 
the day before, and the turkey stuffed, 
the giblets cooked and ready for the 
gravy, the celery cleaned and curling, 
the mince pies baked, the nuts crack- 











ed, the chestnuts and popcorn on hand 
to pop, and the best china ready. 

And here is how we will prepare 
some of the Christmas dishes: 





Cranberry Jelly 
Pick over and wash 4 cups cranberries, 
Put in a stewpan with 1 cup boiling water, 
and boil 20 minutes, Rub 1 4 sieve 
add 2 cups sug 2 minutes 





Turn 





into a mou 


Giblet Gravy 


Pour off liquid in pan in 
turkey has been roasted, 
off 4 tablespoons fat; return 
and brown with 4 ) 





which 

















otatc for 
r 
Mince Meat Pie 
cups chopped cooked beef, 214 cups 
chopvped t, 7% cups -chopy a: a2 2 
quarts cider, % cup vinegar, 1 cup molasses, 
5 cups sugar pound citron, fine chopped 
2 cups whe raisins, 142 cups raisins, 
chopped, salt, juice 2 on ic 2 < 
anges, 1 tablespoon mace, 2 tablespoons cin- 
namon, 2 table: Vv 
allspice, I 
lemon extract, 1 teaspoon xtract 
2 cups liquor in which beef cooked. 
Mix ingredients in the ord , except 
cider, and let simmer 1% then add 
cider and shavings from nd of the 
lemons and oran L Min< should al- 
ways be baked with two crusts, 


Curled Celery 
Wash the outside of celery 
root, but do not separate the leaves nor cut 
off the root stalk, Remove the long top 
leaves and stalks, and with a sharp knife 
cut down the center of the stalk of celery 
from root to top. arate each half four 


and pare the 








or five times. Put in clear, cold water. Let 
stand for several hours. The leaves w be 
very prettily curled. Pile these on a ss 
Gish, Each person helps imself to 





This meth 
person does not get 
another all the tender, 

Light Fruit Cake 
1 pound butter, i 
gar, 1 pound flour 


2 teaspoons ci 


tion then instead of a 
much more fair as one 
ali the coarse and 


brown su- 





spoons r 
poon 






soda, 2 





tablespoons milk, 3 u currants, 2 
pounds raisins, seeded and ely chopped, 
1 pounds almonds, blanc and shredded, 





1 pound 
strips. 


Cream th« 


citron, thinly ed and cut in 


butter, add suga 












and beat thoroughly. Sepa yolks from 
whites of eggs; beat yolks thick a 
lemon-colored, whites until 


and add to first 
fruit, nuts, and flour mixed 
mace, cinnamon, and soda, 
deep pans, cover with buttered 


mixture, 







three hours and bake 1% hours 

oven or bake four hours in a very 

tich fruit cal is aly more 
en done if the cool cor 





steaming. 


Dark Fruit Cake 

















cup butter, 34 cup brown ip 
raisins, seeded and cut in pice s 
% cup milk, 2 cups flour, } te a, 
3%, cup currants, % cup d 
and cut in strips, a- 
spoon cinnamon, % Ww 
teaspoon mace, 4% teaspoon clov % tea- 
spoon lemon extract, 

Follow directions for mixing as. given 
above. Bake in deep cake p 3; one and 
one-quarter hours. 

Fondant 

Fondant, the basis of all French candy, is 
made of sugar and water boiled together 
(with a small quantity of cream of tartar 
to prevent sug from granulating) to soft 





ball. This test at first seems 
ficult to the 
perience is necessary to 
cessfully. 





somewhat dif- 
amateur, but onl a litt 
make 









2% pounds sugar, 1144 
teaspoon cream of 

Put ingredients into a 
stewpan. Stir, place on 
gradually to boiling point. 
stirring until, when tried in 
soft ball may be formed that 
in shape. After a few 
gar will adhere to 
should be washed off 
dipped in cold 
slightly ciled 
Let stand a 


4 cups hot water, %4 
tartar, 
smooth granite 
range, and heat 
Boil without 
cold water, a 
will just keep 
minutes boiling, su- 
sides of kettle; this 
with the hand first 
water. , Pour slowly on a 
marble slab or big platter. 
few minutes to cool, but not 











long enough to become hard dund the 
edge. Scrape fondant to one end of marble, 
and work with a wooden spatula until white 
and creamy. It will quickly change from 


this consistency, and begin to lum 
should be kneaded with the 
fectly smooth. 


when it 
hands until per- 





Put in a bowl, cover with oiled paper to 
exclude air, that a crust may not form on 
top, and let stand 24 hours, Always make 


fondant on a clear day, as a damp, heavy 
atmosphere has an unfavorable effect on the 
boiling of sugar. 

This fondant may be used as the basis for 
almost any type of candy. It can be flav- 
ored with coffee, maple, mixed with nuts or 
cocoanut, dipped in chocolate, moulded 
around nuts, colored with vegetable dyes 
and prepared in fifty and one other ways as 
your ingenuity may devise. It makes a very 
pretty addition to the Christmas dinner by 
melting a portion of this fondant in a bowl 





gently over the tea kettle, then dipping 
grapes, cranberries, strawberries, sections 
of oranges, nuts, ete., into it. Lay on oiled 
paper to cool, These will keep only a day 
or two. 

Did ye see as Jim got ten years’ penal for 


stealing that ’oss?” 

“Serve ’im right, too. Why didn’t ’e buy 
the ’oss and not pay for ’im like any other 
gentleman ?’’ 





“Why are you so angry with the doctor?” 
asked Mr. White of his wife. ‘ 

“Because,” she replied, ‘“‘when I told him 
I had a terrible tired feeling he told me to 
show my tongue. 





A Progressive 
happy ‘“‘pull-together”’ neighborhood, 





Farmer neighborhood is a 





(9) 1237 
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home—the joy 
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BROWNIE 


EASTMAN 


435 STATE STREET, 
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that have passed. 





Ub 
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Of all the gifts at Christmas 


none is appreciated more than a Kodak or 
Brownie Camera. 

The pleasure of taking pictures—the delight 
in developing and printing them yourself, at 


in showing them to your 


friends, is slight in comparison to the com- 


recalling pleasant incidents 


KODAKS, $6.00 and up. 


CAMERAS, $1.00 to $12.06 


Catalogue free at your dealer s, or by matl. 


KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 






























































































Covi 





an 


and 


everything you should 


Will Be Sent To You For a 


with the understanding that if it is not 
sweeter and richer in tone and better made 
than any you can find at one-third more than 
we ask, you may at any time within a year 
send it back 
return-any sum that you may have paid on it, 
60 that the trial will cost you absolutely 
nothing,—you and yourfriendstobe the judge 


_YouChoose Your Own Terms | 


-e Three Years to Pay If Needed 
tee we his instrument Tod saves you one-third what other manufacturers of high 
grade instruments must charge you to protect their dealers and agents. 


2 
Let Us Send to You Free’the New Cornish Book 
It is the most beautiful piano or organ catalog ever published. It shows our latest styles and explains 
now before buying any instrument. It shows why you cannot buy any other 
high grade organ or piano anywhere on earth aslow 43 the Cornish. 
information before making vour selection. Write 
for it today and please address Dept. P.F. 


Why Shouldn’t You Buy 
ler? 


As Low As Any Dea 


t 





Year’s Trial 


More than 250,000 people have saved from $100 to 
$150 on a high grade piano and from €25 to $50 on § 
@ first class organ in purchasing by the Cornish 
plan—and so can you. 


We offer to send you 


instrument, freight paid if you wish, 


at our expense, and we will 


we to find no fault with your decision, 


The Cornish Plan, in brief, makes the 


"ae bee important 
as. ngto 
Cornish Zo., Established omy 1 v.23 












































PROGRESSIVE 
for Mother, Father, 
them without cost by sending 
which include 


RESENTING A TOTAL 
subscription 
either new or 


Farmer must be 


may be 


plete and samp 


Start today. 


premium list 





Sister, B 


The Progressive Farmer 10 months, 
pattern, and The Weekly Kansas City Star for one year. 
VALUE OF 


Christmas Presents For Everybody 
FARMER PREMIUMS MAKE GOOD CHRISTMAS GIFTS— 
Rreetd:Oec Dollar Soak 


fact, for 
great 


rother; in 


us two or more Three-in-One 


Today’s Magazine one year, with 
$1.68 FOR ONLY $1. (The 


new—but Today’s and Weekly Kansas City 


renewal.) 
You can get full particulars from our issue of November 7th, but if you have 
mislaid your copy of that date, drop us a card and we will send you our com- 


les of all three publications, 


Do your friends the favor of telling them about our big Three- 
in-One Dollar Offer—and earn some of these splendid presents. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Address, 


ALL THREE, REP- 
Progressive 















free 


Star 














show you 
the best 


paying canvassing business in the 
United States. Write today to the 
largest makers of transparent handled knives 
and razors for proof. A postal card will do. 


NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 217 Bar St., 
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F UNFAVORABLE weather or anything else 

prevents your school district from observing 
“School and Neighborhood Improvement Day” this 
week, don’t fail to see your teacher, chairman or 
your committee and your Farmers’ Union leaders 
and arrange for the meeting next week. While so 
many communities are getting lined up for prog- 
ress you cannot afford to have your neighborhood 
wholly left out of the procession. 





ON’T fail to read every word of our announce- 

ment of The Progressive Farmer features for 
1915. The articles in our “Diversification and Inde- 
pendence” series will alone be worth the cost of 
the paper a dozen times over. See that all your 
neighbors read these articles—farmers, tenants, 
and landlords. Show them this copy of the paper 
with these announcements, get their subscriptions, 
and earn a premium for your labors. 





HE North Carolina Department of Agriculture 

is covering itself with distinctions and con- 
gvratulations these days. Commissioner Graham has 
recently married, Horticulturist Hutt has just 
been elected President of the National Nut Grow- 
ers’ Association, and now Mr. T. B. Parker has 
been chosen President of the American Associ- 
ation of Farmers’ Institute Workers, embracing 
this country and Canada. 





ERE are the four tests of a good farmer, ac- 
cording to Dr. L. H. Bailey: 
First: To make a good living from the land 
Second: To rear a family carefully and well. 
Third: To be a useful citizen. 
Fourth: To leave the farm more productive than when he 
took it, 
Credit yourself 25 points for each one of the four 
distinctions you can lay claim to, and then see 
whether you score 25, 50, 75, or 100. Size yourself 
up. 





AID a farmer to us the other day: “My boy. 


made 126 bushels of corn on his prize acre this 
year, having sowed it in rye last fall, followed by 
six loads of stable manure and 600 pounds of fer- 
tilizer. He has waked me up so I'll never again be 
satisfied with the low average yields I used to 
make. I know now that I don’t have to run all 
over the plantation to make a little corn.” Inci- 
dentally he has also learned a lesson about hand 
labor. The 126-bushel yield was made without a 
hoe being put into the field. The land was simply 
well prepared and then cultivated five times. 





T’S a good suggestion which the Warrenton, Va., 

Democrat makes as follows: “We should not 
only give our farms names, but those names should 
be neatly painted on a sign over each entrance, to- 
gether with the name of the owner of the place. 
And while we are about it let’s do another good 
job and give a name to every country church, and 
schoolhouse, and cemetery, and public place of 
every nature, and have the names of those con- 
spicuously displayed.” We believe that giving 
farms, schools, etc., such names and advertising 
them would do a great deal to increase our pride 
in them and a desire to make them what they 
ought to be. 





R. DABBS is everlastingly right in saying that 

farmers in the same neighborhood ought, just 
as far as possible, to grow the same varieties of 
crops. This is especially true of cotton. There 
are, for example, many places where a good grade 
of long staple cotton can be grown, but it will not 
pay for two or three farmers alone to attempt its 
culture. Enough must grow it to get a good mar- 
ket for it and to insure its being properly graded. 
Moreover, if all the farmers in a neighborhood 
grow the same variety of cotton or corn, they can 
soon make that neighborhood noted as a place for 
getting seed of that variety—just as in some parts 
of the West now, one county is known as the 
place to buy Jersey cows, another county as the 
Holstein county, and so on. In almost every phase 


of farm work you will find places where men will 
be rewarded for working together, or correspond- 
ingly punished if they are too indolent or selfish 
to cooperate. 





E APPEAL to our readers to make of this 

matter of cotton acreage reduction a personal, 
individual problem. In emphasizing the necessity 
for individual action, a thoughtful student of 
Southern farm conditions, in a letter just received, 
well says: 


“Tt seems to me that the average farmer has 
not yet come to any realization that he is 
going to need to cut his cotton acreage half in 
two next spring. He hears a lot of talk about 
cutting the acreage, diversification, but it 
seems that he usually thinks of it as some- 
thing that the great mass of farmers must do, 
or the other fellow must do, but has not yet 
fully realized that it’s a concrete, personal, in- 
dividual matter for his own action, and that he 
must right now begin planning and thinking 
and working to effect this policy next year on 
his very own farm and to make the wisest pos- 
sible use of the 50 per cent of his cotton acre- 
age he must put into other crops next year,” 





Let’s Have a Liquorless Christmas 


IVE Your Christmas Money to Your Wife 
and Children and Not to a Saloon Keeper” is 
the advice given in a notable article on an- 
other page, and certainly if there ever was a time 
in the history of the South when every farmer 
One of 


the South’s most prominent railroad officials writes 


should take that advice, that time is now. 


to remind us that with the approach of Christ- 
mas—the birthday of Christ—‘“the liquor people 
are using superhuman efforts to get their goods 
into every farmer’s home in the South”. Then he 
urges all Southern editors to use the influence of 
the press to offset such cfforts; and we are with 
him. 
letter is worth passing on’and thinking about: 


The sentence with which he concludes his 


“Distilled liquor is responsible for more pov- 
erty, ignorance, illiteracy, mal-nutrition, dis- 
ease, and lack of efficient accomplishment in 
the farm and country districts of the South 
than any other cause that confronts our peo- 
ple.” 

Let’s have a liquorless Christmas—for the sake 
of the wife and children who need the money for 
better things; for the sake of the boys and young 
men who need a better example from the older 
men, and certainly from their fathers; and at least 
out of a decent respect to the Founder of the 
Christian religion whose birthday is celebrated. 
If there is one time of all the year more than an- 
other when a man ought to be free from dissipa- 
tion and immorality, that time is Christmas. 





Cost of Growing Cotton 


HE Office of Farm Management, United 

States Department of Agriculture, has re- 

cently published some interesting data re- 
garding the cost of producing cotton. The figures 
given are from actual’ investigations made on 243 
farms in the Mississippi Delta and ninety-seven 
farms in Sumter County, Georgia. Because of the 
low price of cotton and the generally accepted 
belief that cotton is selling below the cost of pro- 
duction the data furnished are of particular inter- 
est just at this time. 

In the investigations on the 243 Mississippi Delta 
farms the cost of production ran from 5.65 cents 
per pound, when 9-10 of a bale per acre was grown 
to 15.37 cents per pound, when 44-100 of a bale per 
acre was grown, and 15% cents per pound, when 
39-100 of a bale per acre was grown. It is notable, 
too, that as production per acre decreased the cost 
per pound steadily rose. The investigations were 
made in a section where soil fertility is above the 
average and where commercial fertilizers are used 
only to a limited extent. 

In the Georgia investigations the cost per pound 
ran from 10.31 cents, when 86-100 of a bale per acre 
was produced, to 12.96 cents when 39-100 of a bale 
per acre was grown. Toa certain extent yields per 
acre here determined the cost per pound; but on 
account of the increased expense for commercial 
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fertilizers the difference is not as marked as in the 
Mississippi Delta. 

In connection with the investigations cited two 
facts are particularly worthy of note: 

(1) Where only from one-third to two-fifths of 
a bale per acre is the per 
ranges from ten and one-half to fifteen cents. 


grown, cost pound 
As 
these yields are about the average for the entire 
South, it follows that for the average man, growing 
cotton at present prices offers one of the easiest 
and most certain ways of losing money. 

(2) Big yields at a low cost per pound are neces- 
sary in making farm profits. These, of course, call 
for rich land, and rich land at a minimum of ex- 
pense means the growing of soil-building crops, 
both winter and summer. 

When we have learned these two elementary 
lessons we will have made a good beginning to- 
ward a sounder agricultural system. 


How About the Home Orchard? 


E WOULDN'T for a moment urge the inex- 
perienced man, with uncertain marketing 


machinery, to embark in orcharding as a 





business; but at the same time we must call attene 
tion to the woful lack of good home orchards on 
our Southern farms. It is true that growing fruit 
for the market is sometimes a risky business; but 
at the same time nothing is more certain than the 
fact that we can easily grow a great variety of 
delicious fruits for home use. 

The list of fruits that we may successfully grow 
is too long to enumerate here. However, as a sug- 
gestion, we would say that there are a few fruits, 
by reason of their hardiness and adaptability, that 
should have a place in a very large part of our 
territory. Among these, the Scuppernong grape is 
successful over a wide area and is a very consist- 
ent bearer; the little brown fig is a delicious fruit, 
is very resistant to disease and does well in two- 
thirds of the Cotton Belt; and the pecan is one of 
the best of nuts, and there is simply no excuse for 
not having it on practically every Southern farm. 
Then come the numerous varieties of peaches that 
may be planted so as to give a succession from 
May until fall; various varieties of grapes do wells 
and apples and pears may be had in abundance. 

Now in planning, let’s plan for a real orchard, 
and not merely a few fruit trees out in the cotton 
and corn field. A suitable piece of land, as near 
the house as possible, should be selected, and 
while crops may be grown between the trees while 
they are young, it should be distinctly understood 
that fruit production is to be the major business 
of this particular part of the farm. 

And then, above all, don’t get the idea that set- 
ting a tree is all there is to making an orchard, for 
it’s just the beginning. Learn how to prune and 
how to spray, for in very large measure these de- 
termine the success or failure of our fruit crop. 


A Thought for the Week 


ARFARE against intoxicating liquors has 

been going on to our own knowledge for 

sixty years, and will go on so long as men 
read in the Good Book that no drunkard “shall 
inherit the kingdom of God,” whether that may 
mean the kingdom of the future or the kingdom 
of God in this world. This movement has gained 
tremendous force since business has begun to 
realize that even moderate drinking leads to in- 
efficiency. It will not be long before even the 
moderate drinker will be discriminated against to 
such an extent that he will be handicapped in the 
battle of life. We are beginning, further, to see 
from thorough investigations going on in this 
country and in Europe, that much of the crime of 
this world is the result not of drinking men, but 
of drinking parents; in fact, that the drunkard is 
utterly unfit for the responsibility of propagating 
the race. This has led to the beginning of an 
entire change in our handling of criminals. We 
are beginning to find that the great majority of 
criminals are such because they lack mental effi- 
ciency, and that this lack is mainly due to the 
alcoholic habits of the father, and sometimes of 
the mother—Dr. Henry Wallace, in Wallace's 
Farmer. 








fother—“‘No, dear, you mustn’t eat any candy today. 
Don‘t you know it is bad for your complexion 5 ta 

Daughter—‘‘Well, T know it makes my compleckshun aw- 
ful sticky, but it washes off.""—-Woman's Home Companion. 
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“THE NEGRO AND SOUTHERN FARM LIFE” 


Three Prize-winning Letters With Comment by Editor Poe. (See Notegon Page 5) 





BEFORE AND AFTER TAKING 





A Georgia Community Under the Plantation and 
Tenant System and What Became of It in the 
Hands of Small White Farmers 

(First Prize Letter) 
HILE the Negroes are not gaining any in 
land-ownership in my county, they are 
equaling the small white farmers in this 

respect. And when they once get possession of a 

farm, big or little, the rule is that you can’t buy it. 

It is lost for good to the white race. 

Again, when the Negro once gets a farm, not 
only is his own labor lost to the white man, but 
other labor as well, as he can hire five hands to 
work for him to the white man’s one. In their 
lodge halls all over the country they have their 
secret meetings and stick together like leeches, 
while white farmers work against one another by 
“buying Negroes”’—that is, paying their debts and 
moving them to their farms. This is going on all 
over Georgia. 

There is not much mixing of the races in the 
country, but mulattoes are plentiful in the towns 
and cities, and no white man is ostracized on this 
account, if he has money. At the same time there 
is no such thing as social equality, and I have nev- 
er heard of a white man marrying a Negro woman, 
as the laws of our state will not toierate any such 
thing. At every session of our courts numbers of 
Negroes are punished for nearly every crime in the 
decalogue, from hog-stealing to murder, and these 
offenses are on the increase all the time. 

It is a regrettable fact that the Negroes are more 
determined to have an education than the poorer 
class of whites, and there are several reasons for 
this. (1) The whites are compelled to have the 
help of their children in the crop at certain sea- 
sons. (2) In some sections in the black belt 
where I live there are no white schools convenient 
on account of the scarcity of the whites, and an 
abundance of Negroes. (3) The Negro lives on a 
lower scale than the whites and will send his child 
to school with nothing in his dinner bucket but a 
small piece of cornbread and a maypop. 

As a people they are demoralizing to any com- 
munity. Their women as a rule have no regard 
for virtue or chastity and court the favor of 
young white men. All the blind tiger business is 
run by boot-legging Negroes who reside on the 
farms. They come to town on Saturdays, go to 
the express office, get a case of half-pints, pints 
and quarts of mean liquor and sell it on the sly, 
and it is impossible for officers to catch them. In 
many sections farmers move to town or other 
parts of the country in order to get school advant- 
ages, social privileges, and protection for their 
wives and daughters. 

Generally Negro tenants are better treated than 
the white tenant. The Negro tenant makes small 
crops and is satisfied if he pays the landlord, who 
generally takes all he makes with the exception of 
the store account, and the Negro wants a clean 
record at the store, so he can buy more food on 
credit at any old price. 

Landlords prefer Negro tenants to white and 
give them advantages that they positively refuse 
to extend to men of their own race. The white 
tenant has a hard time of it when he dickers with 
the big landholder in a black community. The av- 
erage landlord who lives in town puts the poorer 
whites down on the same social plane as the Ne- 
gro, and when it comes to selling land to the poor 
white man in small tracts and making the pay- 
ments long and easy, they hoot at the idea. But 
they often sell to the Negroes at enormously high 
prices, hoping the Negro will fall down after he 
has about paid for the place and take it away 
from him, but Mr. Nigger often fools them on this 
scheme and pays out. 

We do have in this county, however, some illus- 
trations of what thrifty all-white communities will 
do for a state when substituted for big plantations 
and their Negro labor. Many North Georgians 
and Alabama farmers have moved in here and tak- 
en possession of several big farms, cut them up 
into small ones, and the Negroes have nearly all 
left the community, as the white men, women and 
boys do all their own work and have no use for 
them. At one time this was the blackest part of 
the county, with only a few white overseers and as 
many as one hundred Negroes on a plantation. 
Now these small white farmers use sulky plows 
and horse power and less manual labor. For years 
there had not been a white school in the commun- 
ity, but several schools for Negroes. Now things 
are different—simply a reversal of former condi- 
tions. At Fields, a station on the A. B. & A. Rail- 
road, the people have built a nice schoolhouse and 
have one of the best schools in the county. This 
is one instance where white labor has completely 





routed the Negroes. Instead of Dixie plows you 
see two-horse and even six-horse plows going 
deep into the soil, sulky plows displacing the sin- 
gle-stock, mule and Negro, and there is an air of 
thrift, progress, and contentment among the peo- 
ple. They raise blooded cattle, hogs and other 
stock. Under the Negro regime nothing was rais- 
ed but cotton, and slipshod methods could be seen 
on every hand. Not a pig, chicken, garden or any- 
thing of that kind was in evidence, the Negroes 
depending entirely on the supply store in town for 
something to eat. Now all is changed. 

Georgia needs two hundred thousand more 
working white farmers in the State, and there will 
never be any permanent prosperity in the South 
until white men take possession of the farms, dis- 
placing the Negro tenant. 

Montezuma, Ga. W. T. CHRISTOPHER, 

Editorial Comment.—This letter is in many re- 
spects typical of most of the letters received in 
this contest. From everywhere there came re- 
ports (1) that when the Negro ever gets land he 
never willingly sells it; (2) that white farmers are 
frequently forced to move to town because of the 
crowding-in of Negroes all around them; (3) that 
many landlords will rent to Negroes in preference 
to whites, partly because Negroes will put up with 
disreputable cabins no white men should have to 
live in, or else will “trade out” his earnings so as 
to give the landlord extra profits. And the letter 
is also typical in its report of the superior civiliza- 
tion built up whenever and wherever a group of 
industrious, home-owning small white farmers 
supersede Negro tenants. 





NEGROES A NECESSITY IN PLANTA- 
TION COTTON-GROWING 


Interesting Views of a Mississippi Valley Cotton 
Planter—A Frank Portrayal of Negro Traits 


(Second Prize Letter) 
Qirery your invitation for expressions from 





every Southern farmer, relative to the exact 

conditions of the Negro race in our respective 
localities, | gladly answer, giving you the exact 
and unpainted conditions as they really are here. 
I live on a farm about ten miles south of Memphis, 
Tennessee, just north of the Mississippi line, the 
place consisting of twelve hundred acres and hav- 
ing thereon twenty-one Negro families. 

This farm being one of the many plantations 
right in the extreme southwestern corner of the 
state and county, the Negro problem with me is al- 
most identical as it is with the other planters. I 
will say in the beginning, and in the end, that the 
Negro is absolutely indispensable to the cotton 
planters around here. In the first place the white 
man, his wife and children, are not physically able 
to cope with the Negroes in the cultivation of cot- 
ton. The Negro is constitutionally fitted for the 
long, hot cotton season. This fact alone should 
give him the right of way in the field. 

+ ee 

The planter will not refuse to rent to a white 
man, but his objection to white “share-croppers” 
is so manifest that right now there is not a white 
man share-cropping in this end of the state. This 
objection is not without ground. They are so 
thriftless, unscrupulous and careless, that the 
farmer has learned through hard experience to let 
the white cropper severely alone. The Negroes 
possessing these same qualities probably in ex- 
cess, can be made to do, while we have something 
of a compunction in trying to compel a white man 
in this manner. The white man has neither the in- 
clination nor the capacity to push ahead and make 
money for himself and us, and resents anything 
like being dictated to. We just have to let him 
drag through the year in his slipshod fashion, with 
him being content to satisfy the merchant and 
have a few provisions for wintering. 

There is no social intercourse whatever between 
the whites and blacks of this section. This we 
consider the cardinal point in our success in hand- 
ling Negro labor. The feast familiarity with him 
weakens our management. By our judicious hand- 
ling and honest settlements the Negro looks on 
the “Cap” as the most substantial friend he has. 
Ninety per cent of the Negroes are illiterate, not 
knowing whether your settlement is correct or 
not. But there is always one “leading man” on the 
plantation who does the “figgering” for the others. 
And he, like the guinea rooster of the flock, ac- 
tively looks after the interests of the rest, keeping 
them pretty well posted as to whether their cotton 
weights are correct or whether they have been 
paid for the right number of days. 

As long as you pay up your Negroes you never 
lack help. However ignorant they are they soon 
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learn when they are not correctly paid. By early 
in December last year not one row of cotton re- 
mained on my place to be picked. A few miles be- 
low me was a planter who was in good luck to get 
his picked at all. This man had half paid his Ne- 
groes and made them take part of that out in gro- 
ceries till the Negroes refuse to work for him. 
x 

From the fact that they are not able‘to manage 
their own business, colored renters are not as suc- 
cessful as croppers. The croppers have every ad- 
vantage of the renter, simply because the white 
man’s credit is behind him. If the cropper needs a 
doctor he gets him through the white man’s order, 
The doctor gets 90 per cent of the pay, and the 
farmer (for standing for the negro) gets 10 per 
cent. Unless they have an outside way for sup- 
port—hauling, car line work, or something of the 
kind—the Negro doesn’t generally hold out to rent 
over two or three years. They share-crop long 
enough to buy a mule, then they push out to rent. 
In a few years the mule is either turned back to 
the white man or succumbs to too much work or 
use—and too little food. Not one Negro in one, 
hundred takes care of his stock. 

The Negro land-owner is the most indolent of all 
classes. With only two exceptions the Negro 
land-owners around here have inherited their 
property. Their houses are monuments of desol- 
ation. The fields are washed in gullies, and their 
stables have literally gone to wreck. There is no 
mark of progress about the average colored land- 
owner. If they can half-way tide over the winter 
with their corn meal and two or three siop-fed, 
razor-back hogs, and satisfy the tax collector, 
they are content. They usually lay in a supply of 
old clothes, gotten in exchange for muscadines, 
green peas, or wild plums. With these to bluff the 
cold and their meager rations in the “smokehouse” 
they, like Bre’r Bear, lie in till spring. Of alf 
kinds and conditions of Negroes our land-owners 
are the least ambitious or worthy. 

Separated from his boss, the white man, the Ne- 
gro goes right on down the scale of worth to ab- 
solute nothingness. His success is wholly depend- 
ent upon the white man’s management, and in turn 
the cotton planter’s success rests on the black 
shoulders. Until invention comes to our rescue 
and perfects motor hoes, motor plows, motor cot- 
ton pickers, etc., the Negro will have to be used 
as a substitute.’ Take away the Negro’s crap game 
and his female affinities, and you completely de- 
stroy his identity. By enforcing the law and raid- 
ing these games we have toa certain degree 
checked this evil. But the other sin will charac- 
terize the race till Judgment Day. We enter- 
tain no fear of the Negro’s barbaric spirit causing 
trouble among us, however. I have never heard of 
one interfering with the whites unless the trouble 
were superinduced by an overbearing: white per- 
son. My mother and I live alone on the farm, I 
am away from the house all day and never sufter 
one minute’s fear of them harming a hair of her 
head. In fact there is not a Negro in the twenty- 
one families that would not protect her if she were 
in trouble. . re 

a ae 

Our Negroes know nothing of organized labor, 
The only points they have all come to a unit on 
are to do just as little work as they can and keep 
on feeding terms with the white man, and to keep 
just as far ahead of his time as the Boss’s better 
judgment will allow. The white farmers all stick 
together when there is an issue between the white 
and the Negro, especially if it is of a criminal na- 
ture. For example, last year a white man shot and 
instantly killed a Negro over some trifle. The next 
day every white man for miles around was there 
to qualify as bondsman. The man was turned 
scot-free, and nothing more has been heard of 
the affair. 

Just before that killing a colored driver for one 
of the local dairies started to town with his milk. 
Before he had made his first delivery he was held 
up by five drunken white men. They demanded 
some of the Negro’s milk. With the Negro’s re- 
fusal they were enraged. They pushed him off the 
wagon, poured his milk and cream on the ground 
and then turned to beat up the Negro. Having no 
weapon for his defence, the driver picked up one 
of the empty cans and knocked one of the white 
men in the head. The lick proved fatal in a few 
hours. In sheer sympathy with public sentiment 
this Negro was given a sentence to the state pen. 

* 

This seems like a most unjust difference, but it 
is the only way to keep the fact uppermost in the 
Negro’s mind that this is pre-eminently a white 
man’s country. As I said, so long as you let a Ne- 
gro know that the white man is master you need 
not fear them. But trouble is always brewing in 
anything like a social compromise. Drunkenness 


and a mixing of the races are evils that are called 
by us “Delta sins.” Of course, the Negroes have 
their dram and “Christmas cheer” and gin, but our 
Neeroes do not drink to any excess. The other 
and graver vice is not practiced to any known ex- 


(Concluded on page 15 this issue) 
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Go STEEL Shingle Prices 


@ You can 

NOW buy 

the patent- 

ed genuine , 

Edwards. 

REO Steel 

Shingles— 

that won’t 

rot, rust, 

Srack, 

burn, leak 

or break— 

at ’way-down-low prices—prices lower 

what you would pay for good wood shing 

Edwards Interlocking rSteelS hi 

wood shingles allhollow andla 
+ longer. Over 135,000 buildings 

with Edwards Steel Shingles. 


Edwards “REC” 
STEEL Shingles 


are easy to lay. Co me in big clusters ready 
to put on few nails, hammeranda little 
time—10 times faster and 10 times easier 
than putti ng on wood shingles, one at a 
time. Your bo yy or hired mancandoit. Lay 

ver old wood s gles or sheathing if you 


wish. Outlast Any Building! 


Buy roofing on_a service — and you'll 
choose Edwards Steel Shingles. An Edwards 
roof needs no painting, no repairs. It gives ab- 

pe solute prote ction from fire, lightning and cor- 
rosion. It reduces insurance cost. It means @ 
roof that lasts as long as the very foundations 
of the building. Get a copy of our $10,000 gnar- 
antee bond protecting al! Edwards REO Steel 
Shingle Roofs against dangerous lightning. 
We believe in protecting our customers, 


‘: Factory Prices— Freight Paid 


We are the largest makers of iron and steel 
roofing in the world and buy trainloads of raw 
oo. where most concerns buy carloads. 

We own oor own factories, switches, ete. Every 
foot of Edwards Steel Roofing is made in our 
plant, Write for our special hammered down 


st five times 
are covere 


4 
rices on roofing Jaid down _at your station. 
Bi ve size of roof if possible. W rite—right now, 
before it is too late. (175) 
“THE EDWARDS MFG. COMPANY 
1224-1274 Lock Street 


Cincinnati, Ohio 











‘ 
IDON’T STOP SPRAYING 
Itis ha to keep up than tocatch up. It takes two 
years for trees to bear after the foliage 
is destroyed. emember, too, that 
dormant spraying is important, and in 
some states spraying is compulsory. 
Sprayed fruit is good fruit, and good 
fr uit always brings a good price in any 
Fads FE bm Bucket, Barrel, Power 
; and Traction’ Spr 

ers include 70 combi- 
nations for orchard, 
field, garden, poul- 
try house and home 

uses. Our ‘“‘Spray’’ 

I booklet shows how 
you can buy barrel 
or Bucket Sprayer 
now and build to 
larger rainy nyou 
need it. Ask your 
dealer to show this 
line and write us for 





. ** Spray ”’ pore 
“Wand our spray Cal- 

[J Use in any wagon, ,endar, both free. 
BATEMAN RF’G.CO., Box 89i, Grenloch, N. J. 














KEEP DEALER’S PROFIT 
IN YOUR POCKET 


Why go to animplement dealer when you can get such 2 
geliable high grade grinding mill as the Quaker City at 
wholesale prices — eel eens price as the 


: ealer pays? Buy keep the 
ie a fccht yourself! LL Sootnene ‘the famous 


47 years of success Lat Ra AED 

— sy Easiest running, most durable, finest 

—_> improvements. 10 Days’ Free Trial— 

Send today for new catalog showing 

#8 mills, hand power to 20 H. P. Address 
T 


HE 
A. W. srnaue 
COMPA 


Dept. L 
3701-09 S. Ashtand Avs 
Chicago, fil 


Dept. 
38th & Filbert Sts: 
Philadelpiia, Pas 





ENTIRELY a new book—new 
. chapters—tells facts about every 
type of silo—home made, stave, 

,» brick,cement,tile smetal,pit, 

ete. Tells best for yourneeds 
—impartial suggestions for 

7 making most profit 4 pages 

for Pike index—Copyrighted 
Nov.1914,covers 41 silage crops. 
Send for new book; it beats all 
revious editions, Write today. 
Mailed for 10c.° Mention this 


paper. Silver Mfg. Co., Salem, 0. 





antines 








== Boe=—— 


The bee that gathers the honey doesn’t stay 
in thehive. She flies abroad and gathers her 
own living—carrying the surplus home. 

Consider the bee. Just as she gathers her 
living and surplus abroad—you can gather 
yours by advertising. 

Don’t. be a “drone”! 


Join our hive of 
“workers.” 











Father Would Like It 
The Delta Electric Hand Lamp would 
make a splendid Christmas present. You 
can get it free for a Club of Three, Ad- 
dress 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 














Save your papers and get a binder. 











LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








PROGRESS OF THE FOOT-AND- 
MOUTH DISEASE FIGHT 


Situation Considered Encouraging in 
Several of Quarantined States 


} pe HE sae signed by the secretary 
It a 


ti] 


griculture lifting the q 


on acc 
foot-and-mouth disease is regard- 
ed by the authorities as encouraging 
evidence that are “on the out- 
the disease.” This means that 
for the belief that 
quarantines already declared have 
been sufficient to stop the movement 
of infected cattle and that the 
can now be held within the limits of 
the areas already quarantined. It is 
possible, of course, that spo- 
may be found in one or 
two states, but it is hoped that 
even if this does occur the damage 
will not be serious. 

At the present time the states most 
seriously affected are Ohio, Illinois, 
Indiana, and Pennsylvania. These 
are all feeding states; that is, states 
in which farmers make a practice of 
buying cattle and swine and finishing 
them for the market. The quaran- 
tines, which not only prohibit the 
export and import of livestock from 
infected states, but also the import 
of cattle from uninfected areas for 
any purpose except immediate 
slaughter, interfere, of course, with 
this business. This implies consider- 
able loss to the farmer in addition 
to the expense incurred by the Gov- 
ernment in the slaughter of the ac- 
tually infected herds. 

Outside of this belt the three New 
England states of Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, and Massachusetts are per- 
haps the subject of the greatest con- 
cern. These are small, densely-pop- 
ulated states. Although the actual 
number of cattle already infected is 
comparatively small, it will probably 
be some time before any of. the quar- 
can be lifted in this region. 
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Nine Livestock Suggestions for 
December 

HEN bad weather keeps the 
horses and mules that have been 
accustomed to work and heavy feed, 
in the stable for more than one day 
the feed should be reduced. If the 
feed is not reduced exercise should 

be given, regardless of the weather. 


II 


The horse is an expensive animal 
to feed and consequently should be 
kept busy all the time if possible. If 
this can not be done then he should 
be fed as cheaply as possible. With 
hay or other roughage and two 
pounds of cottonseed meal a day the 
idle horse or mule can be kept in 
good condition on a very small 
amount of corn. 


Ill 


If hay is scarce a part of the rough- 
age—probably one-half of it—may be 
cottonseed hulls, with which may be 
fed two pounds of cottonseed meal a 
day, thereby lessening the corn re- 
quired by four pounds a day; but this 
is probably as much cottonseed pro- 
ducts as should be fed to a horse or 
mule. There will be no economy in al- 
lowing the horses and mules to be- 
come poor during the winter, because 
of the scarcity and high price of feeds. 
No feed should be wasted, but there 
are other ways of saving feed. The 
animal that has a good clean, dry 
place to lie down, where he is pro- 
tected from wind and rain, and is fed 
regularly, will keep in good condition 
on less feed than the one not given 
such attention and protection. 


IV 


It is now too late to sow crops, 
even for early spring grazing, al- 
though some are still asking what 
may be sown to furnish winter graz- 
ing; but preparations should be made 
for sowing spring rape for late 


Spring 


grazing. If a piece of land is 
well broken during December or — 
uary and heavily fertilized with barn 
yard manure, and then 

into high beds eight feet wide, it 
dry out early in the spring 
come warm before level or unbri 
land will be ready for 
such land rape may be sown it 
uary and be ready for grazin 
latter half of April and during 


Vv 


cottonseed meal, or 
that the price 
guaranteed analy 
Meal guarantee 
cent of ammonia, 
cent of nitrogen, 38.6 
protein, should sell 
than cottonseed meal that is guar 
teed to contain 8 per cent of ammon- 
ia, or 6.59 per cent nitrogen, or 41.19 
per cent protein. If 7.5 per cent 
meal is worth $24 a ton 8 per cent 
meal is worth $25.60 a ton. 


VI 


The higher prices of the feeds used 
the greater the necessity for balanc- 
ing the ration. When a ration con- 
taining too little of one nutrient is 
fed more feed must be given in order 
to supply the needs of the animal. If 
feeds are cheap and the animal is a 
mature one doing no work, a poorly 
balanced ration may sometimes be 
the cheapest; but with high-priced 
feeds, young growing stock and those 
doing work a balanced ration is the 
most economical as well as the best 
for the animal. 
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A man is generally paid according 
what he earns. Why not apply 
the same rule to the dairy cow? The 
good cow is usually underfed, while 
the poor one is given more than she 
deserves or can pay for. Feed the 
livestock according to what they do 
and what is expected of them. The 
idle animal of any sort, or a dairy 
cow that will not pay for extra feed, 
should only receive as much feed as 
is necessary to maintain it in the 
condition desired. The young animal 
should usually be kept growing, while 
the good dairy cow should have her 
feed increased, over and above that 
given others, so long as she will con- 
tinue to pay an increased net profit. 


Vill 


It may pay to let the dry cows and 
other cattle two years old or more 
“rough it” through the winter in the 
fields or on cane, where that is avail- 
able; but it will not pay to subject 
them to such hardships that they die 
from starvation or exposure. We 
have known men to let their cattle 
literally starve to death, because they 
thought cottonseed meal so _ high- 
priced they could not afford to feed 
it and then turn around in the spring 
and buy cottonseed meal to use 
fertilizer 


to 


as 


IX 


Every man who has not done so 
already should seek to get a sufficient 
number of brood sows to supply pigs 
for fattening on peanuts, soy beans, 
cowpeas, etc., next fall. No one can 
afford to feed high-priced feeds to 
pigs that have not a pure-bred sire. 
To make sure of these pigs the sows 
must be obtained and bred this 
month. Anyone can get one brood 
sow and some can get more and with 
good management no animal on the 
place will prove more profitable the 
next twelve months. 





Won’t you take time to read an article by 
Editor Clarence Poe, “Make yourself a neigh- 
borhood leader,’ from The Progressive 
Farmer? He is talking about leadership in 
the South and about the great agricultural 
revolution that is taking place. It is worth 
your time to read it if you are interested in 
making this a better country in which to 
live.—-Wadesboro Ansonian, 





The Politician: ‘‘What is the next ques- 
tion to bring before the American people?’ 
The Voter: “They have had questions 
What they want now is a few an- 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


THIS KEY TO 
POULTRY 
PROFITS 


THs famous 
T Oia Trus sty be 0k 


no untried experiment ir 
raising. If the Old Trusty isn’t tail 
that’s promised we trade back. 


OLD TRUSTY 


ig guare 
‘ ‘ anteed for 
10 years. 
Mz ice es big hatches 
in coldest weather. 
Shivped on 80 to 90 
ays’ trial Order 
shipped day receiv od. 
Write for Big Free Book, 


M. M. Johnson Co, 
Clay Center, Ned. 


: Freight 


Hes 1 q)| ete 


of Rockies 











here, Engine operates on gas 
line, kerosene, alcohol, distilla 
or naptha. Saws wood, grinds 
feed, churns, pumps, sepa- 
rates, makes light any Job 
@around the farm. Only 3 
moving parts, no cams, 
gears, oN cio, ete, 
Send 
~ Goniets Sense 
Power Book, vat 





fre the 
Standard the 
World Over. 


We build 
carts for 
general use, 
for break. & 
ing colts, 
Jogging : 
trotting-bred horses, exercising draft horses, 
and for rural mail carriers for one horse 
or @ pair. Not the cheapest but the best. 
Write for Cat. S. Address. 

AURORA, IL] 


RM FENCE 


1) PB ad 


17 1-4c. &@ rod for 47iuch high 
stock fence: 281-2carodfora 
60-inch heavy poultry fence, en 
direct tothe farmer on 30 Day: 

Free Triai. Special barb wire. 








MORTON, TLLINO! S$. 


BOX C-5 
WE BUY 


TRAPPERS rts cis 


And pay highest prices for Cocn, 
Mink, SKunk, Possum, Muskrat, 
and all other Furs, Hides and 
Ginseng. Best facilities in America. 
Send for Free Price List and Ship- 
ping Tags. No commission charged. 
— FUR COMPANY, 

St. Louis, Mo. 





Dept.1 





EVERY READER OF THIS PAPER should send 
for our Free Catalog of Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
Fence, Many big values are offered. Sold direct to 
the rarmer saving you the Dealer’s Profit. 


14 CENTS A ROD UP: 


Lawn Fence 6e. a foot. Barbed 
Wire $1.45 per 80-rod Spool. pc ese 

Coiled d Spring Patnag 4 ) Co. 5 

0x72 Wi == 
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= 
For an Experienced and Capable | 
Livestock Auctioneer, 


Write H. L. IGLEHEART, 
ELIZABETHTOWN, KY. 














FRED REPPERT 
LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEER 


DECATUR, = -= INDIANA 


Have a wide acquaintance among breeders in 
every state in the Union. Write early fou 
dates, as I sell nearly every day in the sale 
season. 

















A CHRISTMAS GIFT 
For the Boy 


A Stevens Single Shot Rifle or 
Barrel Shotgun. 


We will send the Rifle as a reward for 
sending us Five Great Three-in-One Dol- 
lar Clubs and the Shotgun for Eight 
Three-in-One Dollar Clubs, or for small- 
er clubs and a small remittance extra. 

Read the offer in the issue of Novem- 
ber 7th or write us and we will tell you 
more about it. Address 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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PRICES? 








Middling Cotton Quoted at Widely 


Varying Prices While Co 
Prices Range From $13 to 


0 


sive F 


NE of the questions in 


armer week before las 
you keep informed as to 
more than one market?” 

tainly important for 

this if they are to get 
what they have to sell. 
of Markets of the North Ca 


full 


ricultural Experiment Station, 


latest weekly statements, 
middling cotton has been 


Ss 


the forty-five principal markets of the 


State at prices ranging al 
from 514 cents to 73 
while cotton 
way from $13 a ton to $24 a 
are the prices reported in t 

markets week before last 
NORTHEASTERN NORTH C 
Town Price of Mi 
dling Cotton 


Aulander ...cccese 
Cofleld ..cccvcceves 
Farmville 
Fremont 
Greenviile 
Hertford 
New Bern 
Parmel 
Washingto 
Windsor 3 
Wintervill YC 
SOUTHEASTERN NORTH C 
Clarkton ....eeeeee i-Tlec 
Fayettevill } 
Goldsbor 
La Gran 
Lumberton 
Maxton 


NORTH CEN 


Battle! 
Duke 
Dunn 
Lillington 

Louisburg . 
Pine Level 
Pinetops 

Pitisboro 

Raleigh ‘ 
Rocky NXiot 
Scotland N 
Smithfi 
Spring Ho 
Tarboro 

Whitakers 












NTRAL NORTH C 

















Wilson .00 
SOUTH CfNTRAL NORTH CAROLINA 
Albemai 7 714 ‘cts, 14.67-16.00 
CHATIOttS ...nccssvce 7-7144cts 17.00-18.00 
Cleveland ...ceeeee 16.66-18.33 

COMCOTG .c2sscccee 17.00 


Gibson 
Monroe 
Mooresvill 
Newtor 

Norwood 
Salisbury 
Shelby 
Statesville 





New 






Saturday, Deccwiver 4, isin] 


DOES YOUR MARKET PAY FAIR 


Census published in The Progres- 


farmers to 


The Bureau 


; cents per pound, 
seed were selling all the 


AROLINA 


tton Seed 
$24 a Ton 


the Rural 


“Wo 
in 
cer- 
do 


for 


t was 
prices 
It is 


Ve alue 


rolina Ag- 
in its 
hows that 
selling on 


1 the way 


ton. Here 
he various 


AROLINA 
d- Price of 
Cotton seed 
"er Ton 
$17.50 
16.00 
18.00-19.00 
16.00-17.00 
16.00 
15.00-18,50 
16.00-18.00 
16.00 
17.90-18,.900 
14,00-16.00 
17.00-18.00 





18.00-19.00 
15.00-19.00 
18.00 

15.00-16.00 
14.00-17.00 
18.90-29.00 


AROLINA 


17.900 
16,66 
16.50-18.00 
14.00-16,00 
16.66 
16.90 
16.50 
16.00-18.00 
18.00 
-18,00 
24.00 
ny H0- 16. 66 





xe 50 
13.00-18 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 











BUY 


The K 
First cost 











“THE HORSES YOU WANT ARE HERE,” 


Running-Walkers 
Riding and Driving Horses for ali purposes 


Stallions, Mares, Geldings 


for literature. 
your wants. 


GLENWORTH FARMS, Home of Bohemian King, 
ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, 


25 Main St., Burgin, Ky. 


Originators of the 
Famous O. I. C. 
Swine 1863. 















Two O.1.C. Hogs 
Weigh 2806 Ibs. 


Why lose profits breeding 
and feeding scrub hogs? 
Two of our O. I. C. Hogs 
weigh 2806 Ibs. ‘Will ship 
= sample pair of these 
amous hogs on time and 
give agency to first applicant. We 
are originators, most extensive breeders 
and shippers of thoroughbred hogs in the 
world. Ali foreign shipments 


U. S. Govt. Inspected 
We have bred the O. I. C. Hogs for 51 years 
and have never lost a hog with cholera 
orany other contagious ase, 


HORSES BY MAIL 


Fox-Trotters SY 


entucky Kind at Breeder’s Prices 


under_a positive guarantee. Write today 
For best service accurately describe 


Write— Tod. 
for Free Book, “The 
Hog from Birth to Sale’” 











BERKSHIRES 


PO een 





een 


SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, EOUSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 
pea 1 


























THE L. B. SILVER CO. 

—TAMWORTH PIGS whats 
Immuned service boars, all ages. English, Cana- HEREFORDS 
dias or American bred. Farrowed by 600 to 1200 RO ene nnn 
*. So goo sow gh nl by 800 to 1100 ib. Grand 

ampion boars. argest registered prize-winning 
immuned herd in the South. Won 218 premiums, 
21 champions,9 grad pre and 5 trophy HEREFORDS 


cups at eight ‘shows in 1913 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 


For Sale. 
33 Bulls 15 months old. 
40 Bulls 20 months old. 




















Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 
= from the best and most noted herd in the South. 


‘A DOLLAR DOWN AND 











WRITE 
OCCONEECHEE FARM. 
A PBDIGREE WITH EVERY PK- DURHAM.NC,) 














BERKSHIRES of Quality 


Pigs will be eight to ten weeks 
old September 12. Str:ctly first 
class. Geta pair today. 








Windy Heights Berkshire Farm, 
Sycamore, Virginia. 














CHESTE ER WHITES 


A lot of choice bred Gilts, also a 


+ 
0.1. c S. lot of Prize-winning boars. A 


special price on 8 to 10 weeks old Pigs for De- 


ARR 





HE question of improving credit 

facilities in the United States for 
landowners and farmers is not finan- 
cial only: it is social and political 
also, involving state-aid and socialism 
as against self-help and codperation, 
and bears alike upon the matter of 
cheap pet for consumers‘in the cit- 
ies and adeqt iate capital fair con- 
ditions for producers in the country. 
Every known method, institution and 
system in Europe and foreign lands, 
used for sol ‘this question, are de- 
scribed by Myron T. Herrick, former 











govertio x Ohio and now Ambassa- 
dor to France, in his book “Rural 
Credits” (D. Appleton & Co, N. Y., 
$2.) The Ambassador also discusses 
the relative merits of state-inter- 
vention and private initiative and 
mutual self-help, and explains all 
forms of codperative savings and 
loan associations and rural credit so- 








cieties: and in addition 
how fi 1ers may absolutely 
themselves for short-term 
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long-term mortgage loans 
and even longer by land-c 
and th wonderful Euro 
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‘ which is doing so much f 
interests, is called a “¢ 
Special It is a most va 
tribution to the South 
emergency, and the spiend 
make this journal deserve 





ciation—LaGrange (Ga.) 
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public ation 
or farming 
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in a great 
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| - Q. OW 
Bedtord City, Va., 


cember delivery; all from prize-winning stock. 


EN, 
R. F. D. No. 2. 





0 I C’s Pure-bred stock, all ages, out of 
eo me * large sows and sired by Champion 
boars. Bred gilts, service boars and open gilts. 
Pigs $18.00 per pair, no-akin. 


W. I. OWEN, Route 2, Bedford City, Va. 
DUROC.- JERSEYS 


LR LI ws 
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WEST WIND STOCK FARM 


DU ROC - JERSEYS 


Pigs and Hogs from 8 Weeks to 12 Months Old. 


Herd of 200 to pick from. Nothing but the 
best shipped for breeding purposes. Quality 


and breeding unexcelled. 
S. D. O'NEAL, Prop., VAUCLUSE, VA. 


















te Sows all sold agai in! Just a few 
Duroc-Jerseys more to book if y-making 
ES a | ere eee al Pe an? 7318. Book- 
ing at $10.00. You can’t beat them. Quick action. 


W.W. SHAY, Cruse, N.C. 
POLAND-CHINAS 








POLAND CHINA PIGS 


From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. 





T. E, BROWN, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 
= = 








Poland Chinas for Sale 


Big type Poland China Sows, 
tered. 


males and pigs. Regis- 
E. W. JONES, Woodlawn, Ve. 





Big-Type Spring Boars and Gilts, Yearling 
Boars, fall Pigs and Angus Cattle. 








J. P. Vissering, Box 7, ton, Il. 
TAMWORTHS eon 
 Tometie Pigs, bred gilts and boars 


ready for service for sale at 
| reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
| good ingtyiteew offered for sale. 

VIEW STOCK FAR 


50 Heifers 12 to 20 months. 

55 Heifers and Bullcalves. © 

35 Heifers unregistered,15 months. 

H. C. TAYLOR, ROANOKE, MO. 
Howard Co. 











JERSEYS 


PRR nnn ge ne ARAAA 


OAKWOOD FARM | 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop. 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 














Mapleton Farm Registered Polled 


Hereford Cattle 


Young stock of both sex for sale. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 


B. F. SHELTON, Speed, N. C. 


0 














Buy a BULL with COTTON 


Will pay 10c a Ib. for cotton on 
this Bull, dropped May 19, 914. 
Dam’s test 365.87 Ibs. butter. 


Price $50.00 




















Extra choice, youne oh gl Pe Hereford bulls and heif- 
ersforsale. Also 5 high class en Holstein bulls 
for sale. BEST HERD. IN THE S 

GILTNER BROTHERS, — 


EMINENCE, KY. 





If you have livestock to sell, now is the 
time to advertise. There was never more 
interest in livestock husbandry than right 
now. Get into the game and get your share, 
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Livestock Special 
December 12, 1914 


UR annual Livestock Special will be issued on December 12. For 
weeks the editorial department has been working to insure its 
being a success from an editorial standpoint. 


YOUR CHANCE TO SELL SURPLUS STOCK 


Not to be outdone, the Advertising Department wants to see the 
paper carry a lot of fine breeders’ 
cards in that particular issue. 


CUTS COST NOTHING EXTRA 


We have, therefore, secured 
of beautiful little cuts like 
shown in this border and are 
to get up attractive, forceful adver- 
tisements for those of our readers 
who wish to be represented by an advertisement. Ve have cuts of all breeds of 


cattle and swine, 
TELL YOUR FRIENDS 


We plan to send this Livestock Special to 
livestock association in the country. If you 
have surplus stock for sale—good hogs, cattle, 
our Livestock Specia! of December 12th, 


SPECIAL LOW RATES 





a lot 
those 
prepared 





every member of every pure-bred 
have any friends, therefore, who 
jacks or horses—tell them about 


We make breeders a special low rate. We don’t want to make money off 
our livestock advertisers. All we want is to give our readers a chance to see 
advertised and be able to buy good 


stock. 


LET US HELP YOU 


If you have surplus stock for sale, 
sit down right now and send us the 
details. Ve will prepare an adver- 
tisement for you 


WHAT WILL IT COST? 





much, Here the 


Not 


are rates in detail. 





th : You may use one or all three 

editions as you see fit. Edition in your own territory is best for you, as a rule, 
owing to saving to buyers in express and freight charges. 

Breeders’ Rate, 
: : ; ; Display, Per In, Classified. 

Ral eigh Edition (80,000 Circulation) (Covering Virginia 

Casotinees, Georges: Bet WictiGe) «oo eecas secre eicas - $3.00 4c per word 
Memphis Edition (75,000 Circulation) (Covering Mississippi, 

Atavpama; Tentiassed; ALPKGUSGR) 06 65 ccc vss tawscede% .50 4c per word 
Dallas Edition (25,000 Circulation) (Covering Louisiana, 

me a re ae ie ere eer ere i eee 00 2c per word 

Combined Rate for all (with Circulation of 180,000)...... $6.50 10c per word 

DON’T PUT IT OFF 
Don’t put off sending your order. It takes time to quote rates in detail, set 


up ads and submit 
proofs, ete. As forms 
for December 12th issue 
close on December 3rd, 
there is really no time 
to lose. 


THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER 























M, 
| D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. &.1, Winston-Salem, N.C, 
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The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come 
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CAST OF CHARACTERS was the best scout in the Union Army. He 
Chad ..... a ; , : . The hero Comes from your part of the country, and 
Joel Turner ......... ;: \ mountaincer his ame is Chad Buford, Ever heard of 

Melissa weeeeeeeee. Jo€l Turner's daughter him? 
Rube, Dolph and T ev Turner’s sons I've kKnowed him sence he was a chunk 
SY PRRCUEL, “c's 0 0 00s 0 08 Joel rner’s neighbor of a boy, but I don’t rickollect ever hearin’ 
and bitter enemy his last name afore. I nuver,kKnowed he had 

Daws and Tad Dillon....Sons of Tad Dillon any.” 
alge ay sees The schoolmaster “Well, I heard him call one of his men 
al Buford presets Sacce =e had s new friend jaxe—and he looked exactly like you.” The 

argaret, Dan and Harry De ee giant pulled in his horse. 
B60.40.0 se Chad's new neighbors cae ee o 
‘I’m goin’ back. 
wry . “No, you aren't,” said Dan; “not now—it’s 
>S » o a B Uy cana 
SYNOF too late. That's why I didn’t tell you be- 
Orphaned, nameless, and friendless, little fore.” Then he added, angrily: ‘‘You are a 
Chad, with his faithful dog Jack, wanders savage and you ought to be ashamed of 
away from his home in the mountains yourself harboring such hatred against your 
rather than be bound out to a neighbor Own blood-brother.’”’ 


whom his foster father owed. 


They meet five 
boys with a dog, ‘‘Whizzer,”’ 


and a-fight en- 
sues between the two dogs and their 


Dan was perhaps the only one of Morgan’s 
Men who would have dared to talk that way 


e owners, to the man, and Jerry Dillon took it only in 
in which Chad and Jack came off victors, gullen silence. 

— + ag daca aok Sauk bol caoeen A mile further they struck the pike, and, 
b oR elas ig The gehuolcvideter tankee as they swept along, a brilliant light glared 
y ; cal Ate ‘papel of into the sky ahead of them, and they pulled 
special interest in Chad, telling him stories i,” 4 house was in flames on the edge of a 
of “The Bluegrass,” firing in the boy the ps 


ambition to make a name for himself in woodland, and by its light they could see a 


nod : . body of men dash out of the woods and 
SMGH aod the Yutner hove ot o rare ut across the field on horseback, and another 
Jogs. Chad roams around town and is left POdy dash after them in pursuit—the pur- 
behind. Determined to overtake his party, ®UcTs firing and the pursued sending back 
Chad sets out on foot for Lexington, and “efant yells. Daws Dillon was at his work 
is invited to his home by Major Buford, In ®84in, and the Yankees ba heie after him, 
a descendent of @ long-lost uncle. and he ,LOng after, midnight Chad reported the 


loss of his prisoner. 
ed—for failure was 


He was much chagrin- 


offers the boy a home and education. Chad's rare with him—and his 


parentage and his relationship to Major Bu- 


: x + : jaw and teeth ached from the blow Dan had 
ford ae vouched for by Nathan C herry, a given him, but in his heart he was glad that 
mountaineer, and Chad enters college in the the boy had got away Wheat le went .s5 
Bluegrass, Chad has won Margaret Dean's a nk Scares , aener ok ae a Neh pase . 
Jove when the Civil War breaks out. Chad +o nt, Harry was awake and waiting for 
an@ Harry Dean enter the Federal army, eee e ’ a 
while Dan joins the Confederates, ‘It’s I who have escaped,” he said; “es- 


caped again. Four times now we have been 








in the same fight. Somehow fate seems to 
‘ > 4 —, * be pointing always one way—always one 
CHAPTER XXIII—(Continued) way. Why, night after night, I dream that 


EANWHILE Dan and Jerry Dillon were 


either he or I—’ Harry’s voice trembled— 
far across the field on their way to rejoin 


he stopped short, and, leaning forward, star- 


Morgan. When they were ten miles away, ed out of the door of his tent. A group of 
Dan who was leading, turned, figures had halted in front of the Colonel's 
“Jerry, that Lieutenant was an old friend tent opposite, and a voice called, sharply: 
of mine. General Morgan used to say he “Two prisoners, sir. We captured ’em 














The Cost of a 
Telephone Call 


ID you ever think how much it costs to give 
you the telephone right-of-way anywhere, 
at all times? 











Your telephone instrument, which consists of 
130 different parts, is only the entrance way to 
your share of the vast equipment necessary in 
making a call. 


Your line is connected with the great Bell 
highways, reaching every state in the union— 
with its poles, copper wire, cross arms and insu- 
lators in the country; its underground conduits, 
manholes, cable vaults and cables in the cities. 





You have the use of switchboards costing up- 
wards of $100,000,000. You enjoy the benefits 
of countless inventions which make possible 
universal telephone talk. 


Your service is safeguarded by large forces of 
men building, testing and repairing lines. You 
command at all times the prompt attention of 
one or more operators. 


How can such a costly service be provided at 
rates so low that all can afford it? 


Only by its use upon a share-and-share-alike 
basis by millions of subscribers, and by the most 
careful economy in construction and operation. 
A plant so vast gives opportunity for ruinous 
extravagance; and judicious economy is as 
essential to its success as is the co-operative use 
of the facilities provided. 


That the Bell Sysem combines the maximum 
of usefulness and economy is proved by the 
fact that in no other land and under no other 
management has the telephone become such a 
servant of the masses. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Pelicy One System Universal Service 























Every Call means a Pair of Wires from Subscriber to Subscriber - however 
many Calls may be made or however far apart Subscribers may be. 
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with Daws Dillon. They are guerillas, sir.’ 

“It's a lie, Colonel,’’ said an easy voice 
that brought both Chad and Harry to their 
feet, and plain in the moonlight both saw 
Daniel Dean, pale but cool, and near him, 
Rebel Jerry Dillon—both with their hands 
bound behind them. 

CHAPTER XXIV 
A Race Between Dixie and Dawn 

Bir the sun sank next day from a sky that 

was aflame with rebel victories, It rose 
on a day rosy with rebel hopes, and the pro- 
phetic coolness of autumn was in the early 
morning air when Margaret in her phaeton 
moved through the front pasture on her 
way to town—alone. She was in high spirits 
and her head was lifted proudly. Dan's 


boast had come true, 
swiftly from Tennessee 


Kirby Smith had risen 
», had struck the Fed- 






eral Army on the edge of the Bluegrass the 
day before and sent it helter-skelter to the 
four winds. Only that morning she had seen 


a regiment of the hated Yankees move along 
the turnpike in flight for the Ohio. It was 
the Fourth Ohio Cavalry, and Harry and one 





whose name never passed her lips were 
among those dusty cavalrymen; but she was 
glad, and she ran down to the stile and, 
from the fence, waved the Stars and Bars 
at them as they passed—which was very 
foolish, but which brought her deep content, 
Now the rebels did hold Lexington. Mor- 
gan’s Men were coming that day and she 
was going into town to see Dan and Colonel 
Hunt and General Morgan and be fearlessly 


happy and triumphant. At the Major’s gate, 
whom should she see coming out but the 
dear old fellow himself, and, when he got 
off his horse and came to her, she leaned 
forward and kissed him, because he looked 
so thin and pale from confinement, and be- 
cause she was so glad to see him. Morgan's 
Men were really coming, that very day, the 
Major said, and he told her much thrilling 
news. Jackson had obliterated Pope at the 
second battle of Manassas. Eleven thousand 
prisoners had been taken at Harper’s Ferry 
and Lee had gone on into Maryland on the 
flank of Washington. Recruits were coming 


into the Confederacy by the’ thousands, 
Bragg had fifty-five thousand men and an 
impregnable stronghold in front of Buell, 
who had but few men more—not enough to 
count a minute, the Major said. 

“Lee has routed ‘em out of Virginia,” 
cried the old fellow, ‘‘and Buell is doomed, 
I tell you, little girl, the fight is almost! 
won.” 

Jerome Conners rode to the gate and call- 
ed to the Major in a tone that arrested the 
girl’s attention. She hated that man and 


she had noted a queer change in his bearing 


since the war began. She looked for a flash 
of anger from the Major, but none came, 
and she began to wonder what hold the 
overseer could have on his old master, She 


drove on, puzzled, wondering, and disturbed; 


but her cheeks were flushed—the South was 
going to win, the Yankees were gone, ‘and 
she must get to town in time to see the tri- 
umphant coming of Morgan’s Men. They 
were coming in when she reached the Yan- 
kee headquarters, which, she saw, had 
changed flags—thank God—coming proudly 
in, amid the waving of the Stars and Bars 
and frenzied shouts of welcome. Where 
were the Bluegrass Yankees now? The 
Stars and Stripes that had fluttered from 
their windows had been drawn in and they 


were keeping very quiet, 








indeed—Oh! it was 
joy! There was gallant Morgan himself 
swinging from Black Bess to kiss his moth- 
er, who stood waiting for him at her gate, 
and there was Colonel Hunt, gay, debonair, 
jesting, shaking hands right and left, and 
crowding the streets, Morgan’s Men—the 
proudest blood in the land—every galiant 
trooper getting his welcome from the lips 
and arms of mother, sister, sweetheart, or 
cousin of farthest degree. But where was 
Dan? She had heard nothing of him since 
the night he had escaped capture, and while 
she looked right and left for him to dash 
toward her and swing from his horse, she 
heard her name called, and turning she saw 
Richard Hunt at the wheel of her phaeton,. 
He waved his hand, toward the happy reun- 
ions going on around them, 
“The enforced brotherhood, Miss Mar- 
garet,’ he said, his eyes flashing, ‘I belong 


to that, 
For once the subtle Colonel made a mis- 


you know.” 


take, Perhaps the girl in her trembling 
happiness and under the excitement of the 
moment might have welcomed him, as she 
was waiting to welcome Dan, but she drew 
back now. 

“Oh! no, Colonel—not on that ground,” 



































Her eyes danced, she flushed curiously, as 
she held out her hand, and the Colonel's 
brave heart quickened. Straightway he be- 
gan to wonder—but a quick shadow in Mar- 
garet’s face checked him, 

“But where’s Dan? Where is Dan?” she 
repeated, impatiently. 

Richard Hunt looked puzzled. He had 
just joined his command and something 
must have gone wrong with Dan, So he lied 
swiftly. 

“Dan is out on a scout. [I don’t think he 
has got back yet. I'll find out.’ 

Margaret watched him rffle to where Mor- 
gan stood with his mother in the midst of a 
joyous roup of neighbors and friends, and, 
a@ moment later, the two officers came to- 
ward her on foot. 

“Don’t worry, Miss Margaret,” said Mor- 
gan, ith a smile, “The Yankee ve got 
D: 1 have taken him away yner— 
b 1t worry, we'll get him y l in 
a lll give three brigadi« ils 

* 
ir c e to the girl’s eyes, but she 
smiled through them bravely. 

back and tell mother,’ she 

sa “TIT hoped——” 
littte girl,” said 1k an 
again. ‘T V him if I have to « > 

} the whole ate of Ohio.” 

Again Margaret smiled, but her heart was 
heavy and Richard Hunt was un He 
hung around her phaeton all the I 
was in town. He went home 
cheering her on the way and telli 
the Confederate triumph that 
He comforted Mrs. Dean over 
and he rode back to town slowly, 
hands on his saddle-bow—wonderi 
Perhaps Margaret had gotten over her feel- 
ing for that mountain boy—that Yankee— 
and there Richard Hunt checked his own 





mountain boy, he h 
and chivalrous er 
high chivalry gave sa- 


thoughts, for that 
covered, was a brave 
and to such, his own 
lute always. 

when he reached 


He was very thoughtful 
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He 

























camp, had an unusua desire to be 
alone, and that night, he looked long at the 
stars, thinking of the hom he had 
known since her baby} gs that he 
would never think of he woman 
again. 

So the Confederates w 1 no. in the 
Union hour of darkne to strike 
his blow. He did st was at the 
heart of the South. H tunned the Confed- 
eracy by giving way before Buell, He 
brought hope back with the bloody battle of 
Perryville, Ag he fa Buell at Har- 
rodsburg, and BD. EN vrought broadcast 
dew ir by falling back without battle, di- 
vi4.ig his forces and re ting into Tennes- 
see, The dream of a battie-line along the 
Ohio with a hundred thousand more men be- 
hind it was gone and the last and best 
chance to win the war was lost forever, 
Morgan, furious with disappointment, left 


Lexington. Kentucky fell under Federal 
control once more; and Major Buford, aazed, 


dismayed, unnerved, hopeless, brought the 
news out to the Deans, 

“They'll get me again, I suppose, and I 
can’t leave home on account of Lucy.” 

“Please do, Major,’ said Mrs. Dean, “Send 
Miss Lucy over here and make your es- 
cape, We will take care of her.” The Ma- 
jor shook his head sadly ‘and rode away. 

Next day Margaret sat on the stile and 
Saw the Yankees coming back to Lexington, 
On one side of her the Stars and 


: Bars were 
fixed to the fence from which they had float- 
ed since the day she had waved the flag at 
them as they fled, She saw the advance 
guard come over the hill and jog down the 
slope and then the regiment slowly follow- 
ing after. In the rear she could see two 
men, riding unarmed. Suddenly three caval- 
rymen spurred forward at a gallop and 
turned in at her gate. The soldier in ad- 
vance was an Officer, and he pulled out a 
handerchief, waved it once, and, with a ges- 
ture to his companions, came on alone, She 
knew the horse even before she recognized 
the rider, and her cheeks flushed, her lips 
were set, and her nostrils began to dilate, 
The horseman reined in and took off his cap. 

“I come under a flag of truce,”’ 
gravely, ‘‘to ask this garrison to haul down 
its colors—and—to save useless effusion of 
blood,’”” he added, still more gravely. 

“Your war on women has begun, then?” 


“y ” 
more, no less, 
“I congratulate you on your luck or your 


he said, 


am obeying orders—no 


good judgment always to be on hand when 
disagreeable duties are to be done.” 

Chad flushed, 

“Won't you take the flag down?” 

“No, make your attack, You will have 
One of your usual victories— with over- 
whelming numbers—and it will be safe 
and bloodless, There are only two negroes 





defending this garrisoy. They will not fight 
nor will we.” ‘ ; ae 
“Won't you take the flag down?” 
“No!” 
Chad lifted his cap and wheeled, 
onel was waiting at the gate. 
“Well, sir?’’ 
“T shall 
down,”’ 


The Col- 


he asked, frowning, 
need to take 


help, sir, 
said Chad, 


that flag 


“What do you mean, sir?” 


“A woman is defending it,” 


“What!” shouted the Colonel. 
“That is my sister, Colonel,’ said Harry 
Dean The Colonel s 2 : > ‘ 
a e olone smiled and then grew 
grave, 
“You should warn her not to provoke the 


authorities. The Government 


L i is advising 
very strict measures now with rebel sympa- 
thizers. Then he smiled again, 





“Fours! Left wheel! Halt! 
bres!”’ 

A line 
Margaret, 
flag from the 
answer, The 
column moved 
ing, caught 





Present sa- 


of sabres 
not 


flashed in 
understanding, 
fence and 
Colonel la 
on, and ear 
the humor 


the sun, 
snatched the 
Waved it back in 
ed aloud. The 
aptain, follow- 


and 




























of situation and 
each company flashed its bres as it went 
by, while Margaret stocd motionless, 

In the rear rode those two unarmed pris- 
oners, She could see now that their uni- 
forms were gray and knew that they 
were prisoners, but she dreamed that 
they were her brother Dan and Rebel Jerry 
Dillon, nor did Chad Buford or Harry Dean 
dream of the purpose for which, just ‘at that 
time, they were bei brought back to Lex- 
ington. Perhaps one i who saw them did 
know: for Jerome s, from 


the woods 
s ride by 
; but 


opposite, watched 


te, é with 
a malicious smile 


impend- 

































ing danger to an ever bring to 
his face; and wit! smile he watch- 
ed Margaret go back to the house 
while her flag still ered from the stile, : 
The high tide of Confederate hopes 
was fast receding no The army of the 
Potomac, after Antic » Which overthre Ww 
the first Confederate essive campaign at 
the Eas as retreat into its Southern 
strong sw the < of the W st afe~ 
ter Br: abandor ent Mumfor ’ 
and the rebel retireme ‘ h 
vost-marshals in Ke 
hundred Southern s 
had been sent into e: 
and large sums of m<« levied 
guerilla outrages he heavy 
sum falling on Major vicious 
murder done in his neight i Daws 
Dillon and his band on the night of the Cap- 
ture of Daniel Dean and Rebel Jerry. The 
Major paid the levy w rtgage 
he had ever given in his life tway 
Jerome Conners, whe 1 b in 
mules and other G took 
an attitude that was little s} nee 
toward his old master, whose was 
passing into the or it t last. 
Only two nights befo ot 1 and of 
guerillas had burned a ft ise, killed a 
Unionist, and fled to the } ; fore the in- 
coming Yankees, k m 
mandment had sworn ‘ 
old Mosaic way on ic is 









his power. 

That nis ( 1 i were sum- 
moned before \ The found 
him seated with hand, look- 
ing out the ind ra nlit campus. 
Without movin he held « dirty piece 
of paper to CI 





“Read that,’’ he 


said, 


“You have ketched two of my men and I 


hear as how you mean to hang ’em,. If you 

hang them two men, I’m a-goin’ to hang 

every man of yours I can git my hands on. 
“DAWS DILLON—Captin.” 


(Continued next week) 
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“The Negro and Southern Farm Life” 

(Concluded from page 11, this issue) 
tent around here. The citizens would 
not stand for it. Farther South where 
the whites are fewer and the blacks 
more numerous | understand this isa 
prevailing sin. 

Our county makes 
provision for the education of the 
Negroes. They get a four months’ 
school term in the winter, beginning 
in December and running till May, 
then a short term in the summer— 
August and September. If they would 
take advantage of their opportunities 
they would soon be raised above 
their present condition. But they be- 
gin school and go years and years 
and never get beyond the primer, 
though the schools are filled to over- 
flowing with children. A one-room 
schoolhouse ntar me often has as 
many as 120 children. 

The Negro is objectionable in many 
ways. The early rising, hard working 
Negro is like the proverbial “hen’s 
teeth’—very scarce and is more val- 
uable than the “gold of Ophir.” With 
all their bad points they are the only 
solution of our cotton problem, and 
.in consequence we are compelled to 
keep them and make the most of our 
“hewers of wood and drawers of wa- 
ter.” 

INTERESTED COTTON PLANTER, 
Memphis, Tenn. 





very gracious 





Editorial Comment.—We print this 
article because it is a frank and in- 
teresting expression of a very com- 
mon opinion. It is probably true, as 
the writer contends, that the Negro 
is necessary to the old plantation- 
and-tenant type of all-cotton farming. 
But we simply raise the question as 








STUMP BY HAND 


that one-inch steel cable will 
hold with a 


661799 HAND-POWER 
STUMP PULLER 


absolutely without horses, powder or 
digging, yet it weighs only 171 lbs. 
and one man easily handles it. 


**The **K”? is simple, compact, de- 
veloping a straight pull of 48 tons. 
It is guaranteed to do anything any 
other 





ee aes - 
Se will do-better, quicker and cheaper 
: I have used it myself on Pacific 

Coast stumps, the largestin the world, and I 
|4KNOW WHAT IT WILL DO. Usedby U.S 

3 Gov’tin Alaska and by states and counties. 

I Have Sold Hundreds Without a 

Single Complaint or evena 
Request for Repairs! 
The “‘K”? can’t break or get out of order; 
made of forged Krupp steel, as simple to oper- 
' ate as rowing a boat. Works on side bills, 
marshy land, any grade or soil. If you have 
idle stump land YOU NEED A “K”! 
No Extras to Buy 

200 feet weather-proof steel cable 
and all equipmentincluded. Write 
today for catalog showing actual 
photographs of the **K’’ at work, 
\ and special Direct-to-You Offer. 

J. FITZPATRICK 

Box 19, 1926 2nd Ave. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Iry This Range 
WE'LL 
ays PAY 
ome FREIGHT 
We'll send you this fine 
20 year guaranteed, fuel-saving Ingot Iron 
Range on 30 days’ free trial at the inside 
factory price. Write for free booklet. 
GRAF STOVE & RANGE CO., Inc. 
208 E. Ormsby Avenue Louisville, Ky. 


300 WHITE AND BROWN LEGHORNS 


Hens and pullets for sale, also cockerels. 
A few fine Bronze Toms. 


PAUL M. PEARSON, Charlotte, N. C. 








to which helps the South most, this 
style of farming or the type of farm- 
ing Mr. Christopher describes as suc- 
ceeding the plantation system in his 
section. 

On the Negro tenant-plantation 
side, according to its defender’s own 
statements, we have a self-perpetuat- 
ing mass of ignorance; an ever’ pres- 
ent menace of crime and disorder; a 
quagmire of immorality in the lower 
race which too often drags down the 
sons of the higher race; the rule of 
force to supersede the rule of law— 
and for it all, profits going to but one 
family of white citizens on an area 
on which, if there were no Negroes, a 
score of white families would proba- 
bly be living in prosperity, rearing 
children to be the strength of the 
state. This is one picture. The other 
picture is given by Mr. Christopher 
in his description of a section where 
small home-owning white farmers, 
using modern, labor-saving machin- 
ery, cultivating diversified crops and 
growing herds and flocks, have built 
up not only a more profitable, money- 
making agriculture, but have devel- 
oped a fine, wholesome, democratic 
social life, a beautiful rural civiliza- 
tion, wich “thrift, progress and con- 
tentment” everywhere in the air. Of 
course, neither type of farming can 
wholly supersede the other, but which 
should a state seek to encourage? 

The subject of white “shiftlessness’ 
is another story, and one that we 
may discuss next week. 


FROM A WOMAN’S POINT OF 
VIEW 











Conditions as Seen by an Intelligent | 
Southern Woman Who Has Lived | 
Both in Mixed Communities and in | 


Neighborhoods — (Third | 


All-white 
Prize Letter) 


F ALL problems that of the races 

is the most complex and growing 
worse every day. I lived for many 
years where general farming was the 
chief occupation and Negroes were 
numerous in some parts; really out- 
numbered the whites, in fact. Condi- 
tions were bad then, but a recent vis- 
it proves them much worse now. 
Most of the land is owned by town 
residents and they will readily rent 
to Negroes, while I’ve heard white 
men, good reliable men, say that they 
guessed they would have to black 
their faces if they secured a home at 
all. 

The reason is plain. The landlord 
is generally a merchant and he 
knows the white man will try to 
make more than he spends and be 
in financial shape to move when bet- 
ter inducement is offered, while the 
Negroes will buy all the supplies that 
he will advance them, and so long as 


1 
jhe can 





ep them deeply in debt he 





11 1 rig 

| will | to keep them on his farm 

} + } r 1 11 >, +113 - £ 

ran they Lk But this prere 
4 : 

eret ror th Negroes does not make 


them better citizens; on the 


they really think themselves better 
than the poor white people and on 
many occasions are very disrespect- 
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Here } elp goes to ti 
groes in prefer 
homes are given them in preference, 
too; so who but the white man is to 
blame for the Negroes’ exalted opin- 
ion of themselves? 

No such thing as social equality be- 
tween the rich and poor whites is 
dreamed of. 

The Negroes have a term of school 

equal to that of the whites, yet are 
| not forced to pay poll taxes and very 
few pay any taxes at all, for they are 
in reality the rich man’s slaves and 
rarely own any land to pay taxes on. 
They are educated by the whites with 
money that rightfully belongs to the 
white children. 

But few Negroes have any regard 
for the laws, yet they escape punish- 
ment to a great extent because they 
are tenants of influential men. All 
this causes a hatred for the Negro by 
the hard-working whites and has a 
| great influence against the Negro se- 
curing justice in the courts. 

Where a Negro owns a home here 
he is, as a rule, humble and a peacea- 











- 
Every pert gusranteed 
We build Log Beam 
Mills, Mounted Mills, 
Planers and Matchers 
Swing Saws, Edgers, etc. 


Write today for Catalog. 


YOU'VE HEARD SO MUCH ASOUT—Dbuilt c 

than any other mill, and to das¢ longer. {t is the lightest running, fast 

.. little mill you ever saw—easy to handle, durable and satisfactory. Has the famous 
> Hustler variable belt feed works, the best ever invented, wire cable drive, stee) 

head blocks, Steel dogs, automatic offset of the log when vigged back, spring 
receder, steel lined carriage. Manufactured by 


SALEM IRON WORKS, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., and Columbia, S.C. 





specially to saw lumber better and quicker 
est cutting 


Address Nearest Point. 

















MOON SHINE CHEWING TOBACCO 


Jwicy and “sweeter than chichen.” That mellow flavor 

you want. If your desier does not sell MOON SHINE 
ask him to get # for yeu. by 

BAILEY BROTHERS, 

Mot in the Trust 


Ine. 
WINSTON -GALEM, fi. GC. 











WRITE ME AT ONCE. 


IF YOU WANT THE GENUINE 
“Simpkins’ Ideal Cotton Seed,” 


1AM THE ORIGINATOR. 
Ww. A. SIMPKINS, 


W. A. SIMPKINS’ COTTON SEED CO., Raleigh, N. C. 














a “Y 
Holsteins and Guernseys 


100 head high grade cows and heifers, fresh 
and to freshen. Splendid individuals, heavy 
milkers. All bred to registered bulls. Also 
some pure-bred_ registered Holstein bull 
calves. Also grade Holstein bulls and heifer 
calves. All tuberculin tested. 

ELKTO 


FARM, 


Elkton, = Maryland. 
Nise: 











Early Jersey Wakefield Cab- 
bage Piants. 
Absolutely Frost Proof. 
Prices Right. 

25 Years experience, and 
I know these plants are 

right. So write today. 
W. A. SIMPKINS, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 




















Ss. C. WHITE LEGHORN COCKERELS. 
D. W. Young strain at half price. To reduce our stock 
will sell till Jan, ist at $1.00 and $2.00; hens $1.00 each. I 
was manager of Piedmont Poultry Yards, Henry, N. C. 
for 5 years. My Leghorns have won many prizes. wiil 
fill orders from here for stock and eggs. 

M. L. PENCE, Chapin, S. C. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS BULLS 
Doddie Land Stock Farm offers 10 head of royally 

bred young Bulls, of serviceable age, anda few 6 to 8 

months Calves, either sex. 

H. T. PARKER & SONS, Prop’s, 


R. No. 1, Tullahoma, Tean, 











ble citizen, a remnant of past days. 
The morals of the present-day Ne- 
gro are such that the farther he be 
removed from the whites the better 
it will be for both sides. Many white 
women whom I know live in constant 
dread and fear of Negroes. I learned 
to handle firearms years ago so as to 
be able to protect myself if left at 
home alone, and so have not suffered 
so much fear. And really the great- 
est danger is to our sons. Our daugh- 
ters are not thrown among them so 
much. Many boys from nice white 
gamble from Ne- 
mes are killed by a 
ero over a game of craps. Many 
more are doomed to a life of dis- 
9 directly 
this source, as I know in 
: of several personally bril- 
nen from good families. Incur- 
prevalent in the 
greater portion of Negro families. 

I lived in another part of the coun- 
try, the same state, but farther south 
where mills, factories and other pub- 
lic works were the chief occupations. 
Here many Negroes owned homes 
and lived in sections apart from the 
whites. They were not sold to on 
credit, but were prosperous and gen- 
erally law-abiding. 

For three years now I have lived 
where there are no Negroes. We 
have good schools, longer terms, and 
better paid teachers than where the 
Negro abounds. Here the white peo- 
ple, rich and poor, are on the same 
ground socially, and conditions are 
much better in every way than where 
there is a mixture of races. Nearly 
every man owns his home, though it 
be small; there are but few large 
farms here. 

I say the farther apart the two 
races are, the better it will be for 
them. MRS: AE. -L, 

Louisiana. 
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8 = UBBER 
ROLL ANOOFING 


Strictly first quality—not seconds nor millends. 

Thesame roofing sold through jobbers, drum- 
mers and retailers under well known factory 
brand at one-third more. We sell direct to user. 
You pay but one small profit over factory cost. 
SPOTLESS RUBBER ROOFING, 108 sq. feet te roll, 
with Nails and Cement. Guaranteed Satisfactory. 
1-Ply, Weight 35 Pounds, Roll... 
2-Ply, Weight 45 Pounds, Roll. 
3-Ply, Weight 55 Pounds, Roll. 







.- $1.34 


Shipped quick from Richmond; little freight. 
Free Samples and New Catalog quoting money- 
saving prices on 5000 Articles for Home, Field and 
Shop. Every Southern Farmer needs this book. 


THE SPOTLESS COMPANY 
**The South’s Mail Order House” 























Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Near Big Bay, Mich., is a herd of thirteen pure- 
bred Holsteins. Last year the average yield per cow 
of this herd was 18,812 pounds of milk, and 638.57 of 
fat, or 3.39 per cent. 

Do you realize the eee there is in such cows? 
The average milk yield of all cows in this country is 
under 4,000 pounds. These thirteen cows produce as 
much _ milk as sixty-twocows of the 4,006-pounds 
class. It would require twenty-eight cows giving 
8,500 pounds to equal their output. 


Why feed, milk, and shelter scrubs? 
Send for Free Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America, 
Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 














Mills Premier Duke No. 176,802 
SUPERBLY BRED BERKSHIRES. 

We can furnish for immediate shipment boars, 
gilts and pigs of either sex, sired by the following 
great boars: Mills Premier Duke, No. 176,602. 
Giliucas Art Prince 3rd, No. 189,420; Biack Ar. 
thur, No. 182,898; and Rival's Masterpiece, No 
136,964. MBairs and trios furnished no akin. 

Registered Shropshire lambs, ewes and rams, 
sired by Davison’s 2508, Association No. 344,092. 





KIMBALL FARM, Oxford 





Strongest, most durable made. Basic 
open hearth wire. Double galvanized, 
mpare our qualityand prices withothers. 


y freight anywhere. Write now 
ree fence book and sample to test. 

















PROGRESSIVE FARMER PREMIUMS 
MAKE GOOD CHRISTMAS GIFTS and 
you can get them without cost. Let us 
tell you about them. Address Circula- 
tion Department. 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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the World 


HAY uP them do it right—for the world’s good and 
afety, comfort and profit in the 
‘ree Book on 


Hansen *s Gloves 


Learn how and why they give ‘‘free hand”’ servi 
apie Ped ge OE aed y for themselve . mes 
The book tells all about the t 
made for you—for work, ari iving or sport— for any 
and all times. Snug, easy fi 

Strongest, softest le r. Never ha 
peel. No roug' h or bind seams. 
dealer is near, iet us know. 


©. C. Hansen Mfg. Co. 
901. Detroit St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


ice 


n, erack or 
Write now. Ifno 











Pulverizing Harrow 


Prepares a Perfect Seed Bed 


for Fall or dig Plowi ing 
ny ine 
mulched tos seed 

undersoi 1, Th 


ump 


plowed ager are left und t a 
plant roots. Sizes from 8 to 17‘) feet in cut- 
ting width. For one to four horses. 


All Steel—Lisht Draft 
Write for catalog and name of nearest dealer. 
DUANE H, NASH, Incorporated 
33 6 Division Ave., Millington, N. J. 





BUY A NEW SANITARY 


FEATHERBED 


Do Not Pay Double Prices for featherbeds. Write 
today for a FREE copy of our New Big Catalog ‘‘The 

of Truth” it tells you all about good feathers, 
also our Special Low Prices and Our New Offer. A 
postal card brings everything. Write todey. 


American Feather & Pillow Company. 
Dept. 117 Nashville, ‘Tenn. 








A GOOD CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
For a Young Man 
Especially if he is your ‘‘best young man” 
“The Ever Ready” Safety Razor 
is the and you can not buy it for 
less than $1.00, 
We give it 


best 


as a reward for sending 
us Two Great Three-in-One Dollar Clubs 
or for Two New Yearly Subscriptions to 
The Progressive Farmer. Address 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Dixie Pea Huller 


Turns cow peas into money. 
Hulls and cleans without 
cracking the peas. Only P 
Huller with rotier besrings. 
This is important. Has given 
entire satisfaction for 11 
years, Thousands in use. 
Write for booklet. Address 
Devartment 22. 

Sanders Mfg. Co., 
Box 1057. Atlanta, Ga. | 


BUY A FEATHER BED AND SAVE | 
MATTRESS BILLS. 


Write for our wonderful combination o@e r on Feather | 
Beds, Pillows, Blankets, Comforts, etc. i 
Also Premium P: roposition. AGENTS WAN E. 
NITARY BEDDING CO., 
Charlotte, N. C 




















Department 300, 





OREGON STATE PUBLICATIONS FREE 


taking answ have nothing to se! 
Room 65 Portland Commercial Club, Portland, Oregon 





ey BUGGY WHEELS Tan. $83 


With Rubber Tires,§18.45, Your Wheels Tere gunk 
A $10.30, I make wheels % to 4 in. tread, et 
er 


Shafts, $2.10; Repair Wheels, $5.95; Axles 2 
on Umbrella free, Buy direct. Ask for Catalog 15 





Bi HICKORY WHEEL CO., 6165 F St., Cincinnati, @ 
112 bout Successful incubators and 
practical book 
7 FREE. gets tw RITE TODAY. 


Hundreds of Success Secrets—Tells all FREE 
PRAIRIE anus NCUBATOR co., 


pos: 
124 Mein Street, Homer City, Pa 





Remember that 
is not advertised in The Progressive 
you can often get it by putting a 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 


if what you wish to buy 
Farmer, 


little no- 








Our Farmers’ 


Union Page 





Devoted to Organization, Codperation and Marketing 





Contributing Editors: 
C. WRICHT, E 


J. Z. GREEN, Organizer-Lecturer North Carolina Farmers’ Union 
E. W. DABES, President South Carolina Farmers® Union 
c. 





i Farmers’ Union 











SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR DIS- 
CUSSION AT LOCAL UNIONS 
DECEMBER 


(1) What Can We Do by Coéperation to 
Increase the Quantity and Quality of 
Livestock in Our Community? 

What More Can We Do to Promote 
Harmony, Goodwill and Love Among 
Ourselves and Our Neighbors at this 
Christmas Season? 

JANUARY 

How Can We Get Our People to Read 
More Books, Papers and Magazines 
this Year? 

What Legislation Should We Demand 


This Year to Meet the Needs of Our 
People? 











RESOLUTIONS BY STATE FARM- 
ERS UNION 


Notable Platform of Progress Adopt- 
ed at Greenville Meeting 
PUBLISHED in last 
Pre zg 
the notable resolut 
the Nortl Pe 
Union, in sé 
full and 


1 
-SOiu 


weel 
a list 


ions 


ressive rarmer 


tions 


State-wide Primar 


Cotton Acreage 


xation, Land Sesregi ition Between the 


taces, Ete, 
‘tions of the Pre 
to our co 


si- 
mmiuttee 


the por 
referred 


the most rigid 
and state governments, 
economical conduct of 
a better purchasing 
the salary 

€ the abolition 
county treasurer, We also urge 
our people to consider a more economical 
system of county government, including also 
a consideration of commission government. 

2. That we ask the next lature to 
adopt a thoroughly modern law for the man- 
ment of coGperative enterprises and that 
our State Council push this proposition to 
success. 

38. That we earnestly reiterate 
dorsement of the following pla 
our last session urging Land 
3etween the Races, and urge 
Unions to help bring it about, 
wherever the greater portion 
acreage in any community 
race, a majority of the voters of that race 
may say, if they wish, that in future no land 
shall be sold to persons of a different race, 
provided such action is approved by @ re- 
viewing judge or board of commissioners as 
being nec ry to their peace, safety, and 
the protection of their social life. 

4, We believe the burdens 
should be taken off of labor and 
imposed upon inheritances and 
comes. We urge therefore that the North 
Carolina inheritance tax law be made similar 
to that of Wisconsin and Kansas, 

5. We urge that party conventions shall 
held at seasons convenient to our farmers 
so that they may be properly represented, 
and that they shall a exert them- 
selves to see that farme adequate and 
efficient representation platform com- 


mittees, 


economy 
inecludir 
the state 
system for 
instead 
the 


state 
of 
office 
locals 


Legis 


ace 


our ene 
an adopted at 
Segregation 
our Local 
to wit: That 
of the land 
is owned by one 


of taxation 
thrift, and 
unearned in- 


be 


ave 
on all 


Smith-Lever Biil 


Whereas, by a recent act f the United 
States Congress, known as Smith-Lever 
Act, a large sum of m<¢ been appro- 
priated to allow each state rry infor 
tion on all farmi ers and on all home 
science matters and to 

women extension and 

monstration 


Wh 


mey 


to < 


wives 
one helpful 
t Cone? r 
in every 

ary that 
this 
shou 1d 


in order 
its full share of 
hat the state 

equal sum; therefore 
T 


Farmer 


‘opriation, 
es to do all in thei 


of such an act, 


power to secure 


passage 
For Mutual Fire Insurance 


be 


farmer 


fire nee has t 


that 
and, 


insura ecome to 
necessities 
carefully 


Whereas, 


Whereas, 
, of the every 
consider; 

than 

North 
Fire In- 
be the 
to our 


it 
of suc 
that the 


25 years 
Carolina 
surance Association 
1eapest fire insuran 


rs, because— 


It 

(2) It 
(8) It is controlled 
bers of the county or 
different branches of 
(4) It 


offered 


ever 


purely coéperative: 


at 


is 


a minimum expense; 
and run by the mem- 
district comprising the 
the Association: 


is run 


is now carrying farm insurance in 


the state regating $17,570,886. 
be it 

Resolved by the State 
that we commend the 
Insurance Association 
our membership 
also to all North 
ommend that they 
of said association 
insurance in it, 


age Therefore 
Farmers’ Union, 
Farmers’ Mutual Fire 
of North Carolina 
throughout the state, 
Carolina farmers and rec- 
examine into the merits 
with a view to taking out 


For Repeal of Crop Lien Law 
Whereas, 
of an adequa 


being the 


we 
te 


are conscious of the necessity 
system of rural credits, this 
great civilized country that 
without some form of rural credits; and fur- 
ther, that our leo nt form of legalized rural 
credits in North Carolina, costing as it does 
from 50 to 100 per those who are in 
habit of using , is doing than any- 
else perpetuate and incre ten- 


state; therefore be it 


onl is 


cent to 
more 


to ase 


1ture to 
resent crop 
law to be- 
of enact- 


Extending Anti-jug Law 


Resolved, 
ance and 
county an 


the 


Y € 


shipme«s 


effort 
nt 


prohibit 
f e upon 


Farmers to Secure Torrens Titles 


Service Week” Endorsed 


Resoly 
movement 
(December 
Union in the 
local school forces 
agents in makir 
in building up the 
ing the influence 
Farmers’ Union, 
2nd, That each 
shall on the records a copy 
mary of the rural census of 
hood, in order that there may 
nent reference record as to 
ditions, 


ndorse the 

Service Week,” 

we urge every Local 
coGperate with the 
and farm demonstration 
these three days effective 
community and in widen- 
of the church, school, and 


; and 


to 


Resolved local 
of 
that 


be 


secretary 
the sum- 
neigbor- 
a perma- 
community con- 


file 


Attorneys of Public Service Corporations 


Resolved, That we 
torneys of public 
be required to sever such 
entering upen public office 
supposed to represent all 
private interests. 


urge 
service 


that retained at- 
corporations shall 
connection before 
in which they are 
the people and not 


Fertilizer Matters 


numerous 
weight fertilizers have 
fore be it 

Resolved, That we urge members of locals 
to look after this matter and report mistakes 
to the Commissioner of Agriculture, 

That that 
show of the 
in 
Use of Cotton Material 


We recommend 
covering tor 
cable, 


Whereas, complaints of 


been made; 


short 
there- 


we 
the 
them. 


Resolved, 
sacks shall 
contained 


urge 
source 


fertilizer 
ammonia 


cotton 
cotton bales, 


for sacks 
far 


goods 


and 
practi- 


so as 


Institutions for Wayward Girls 
Resolved, That 
the Jackson Tra 
State as soon as possible 
institution for ward 


work of 
and urge the 
provide a similar 
delinquent girls. 


oice in the 


we re 
ining School 
to 


way and 


New Building for Agricultural Department 
of a 


Depart- 
without 


Resolved 


new building 
ment soon 
crippli: its 


at we f 
from 


they 


the « 


funds of 
can 


avor rection 
the 


red 


the 
be 


g 


as 


spa 
work, 


Coéperation With Farmers’ Alliance 


Re of 
appoin cee 
of the F 


of 


olved, That 
to 


arme! 


commit 
with a 
ance 


into 


three he 
committee 
li 


feasi 


tee 
like 
the 
org: 


onf 
as to 


wo 


Resolved, 
izer situat 
utive Cc 
Iimess of Chaplain Duke 
saddened 
belov 
Franklin 


our hearts 
iliness of 


are 


our 


by the 
chaplain, 
County; there- 


Wherea 
ne\ q 


Rey, 


ed 
Duke, of 
tends 
brotherly 
the 


we to him 


love 


our 
and 
who 


deep- 
pray 
hath 


sympathy 
it he 


suffered 


rejoice of Him 


for 


care 
us 

Resolved 
tee send 
expenses 
health 


our Ex 
the equivalent 
per diem the 
permitted him t 


2n That 
him 
and 
had 


cutive 
of his 
same 
be 


Commit- 
traveling 
as if his 


re with us. 


Report 
The 


the 


of the Educational Committee 


report of the Educational 
State Farmers’ Union recommends 
the General Assembly of the state be 
to enact a law providing for the uni- 
form examination, gradation and certifica- 
tion of teachers, 

Other 


Committee 
of 

that 
asked 


important recommendations were 
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The Milburn 
{| Gas Lantern-Lamp 


A high power lantern for out- 
side use, a fine reading lamp for 
inside use—that’ s what the “Milburn Gas 
Lantern with interchangeable top gives 
you. 

Burns acetylene. Generates own gas. 
Charged with carbide and water as easily 
as oiliantern. Gives brilliant light. Will 
not blow or jar out. Does not smoke or 
smell. Made of heavy brass brightly 
nickeled. Height 14% inches, 

Indispensable ’round the place, for driving, 
etc., and a highly effic ient re; aiding lamp by just 
changing top. 


Shipped Complete, Pre- 
paid $7.50 


Get your order in at once for } deliver 





ye 
ALEXANDER MILBU 
1420-26 W. Baltimore St. 


N C0., 
Baltimore, Md. 


KITSELMAN FENCE 


We make you 
the same price 
we would make 
the Dealer or 
Jobber. That 








very low prices. 


7 4 CENTS A ROD 
for 26-in. hoz fence 
23% c. «rod for 49-in. farm fence 

25%e srod for 60-in. poultry fence 

$1.45 for 89 rod spoe! of Ideal 

Barbed Wire. Large free Catalog showing 100 
styles of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence. 
KITSELMA N BROS. Box 84 Muncie, Ind. 











IDLE HORSES PAY 
TOLL 
Use time of drive to mil! 
to save toll by grinding 
feed at home with the Star 
Sweep Feed Grinders. For 
one horse or two. Capac 


ty. materialand  woees p 





buhrs. Will ane all 
S including ear corn, Se: 
card for catalog. 
9 Depot St.. 

. Ohio. 


as. 


Star Wire. 
» New Lex- 


fngton 














ered with asbestos and galvanized 
irons has triple walls, 
copper tank, nursery, 
cee tester. thermometer, ready to 
use. 30 DAYS’ TRIAL—mone a sk if 
a tO.K. Write for FREECata 


RONCLAD INCUBATOR CO., Dept. ‘OBR Racine, Win 


A COW PEA THRESHER 


Threshes Cowpeas and Soy 
mown vines, breaking 
Also threshes wheat and oats. “The ma- 
chine I have been looking for for twenty 
years.’’—Prof. W. F. Massey. “A machine 
that will meet every demand.’—Prof. H. A, 
Morgan, Tennessee Experiment Station, 
Nothing like it. Booklet A Free, 


Koger Pea & Bean Thresher Co., 


Morristown, Tenn. 


N&MG FRENCH BUHR MILL 


For 50 years the leading standard 
mill of America. Grinds feed for 
stock, table corn meal, rye, graham 
or buckwheat flour, Lasts a hfetime. 

boy ean operate and keep it in 
order. Ask for our ‘‘Book on Milis 
and 30 day free trial plan. 


, Nordyke & aggeper Co. (Est. 1851) 
., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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i WSMiITH GRUBBER Co 
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also adopted by’ the State Union as follows: 

“We favor the amendment of our compul- 
gery school attendance law so as to apply to 
the children from the ages of eight to four- 
teen years inclusive.” 

“In order to stimulate reading—and the 
right kind of reading—among the members 
of our Local Unions, we recommend that our 
State Union give $500 annually for the pur- 
pose of helping local Unions throughout the 
State to establish and supplement libraries, 
eonfined largely to books on country-life 
problems, That from this fund $5 be given 
to each local in the state which furnishes $10 
for this purpose, That this sum be given 
each year to the first 100 locals making ap- 
plication, That our State President appoint 
a library committee of three members to se- 
lect books and prescribe necessary regula- 
tions governing the same,” 


“We deplore the fact that in a great many 
communities in the state the less intelligent 
farmers object to the teaching of agriculture 
and domestic science in the public schools, 

We would urge, therefore, that the 
locals in such communities use their influ- 
ence to have these fundamental subjects 
taught as required by the law which was 
enacted at the request of the farmers of the 
state.” 


Report of Committee on Rural Credits 


Owing to the important question with 
which we have to deal in regard to Rural 
Credits and the limited time in which we 
have to consider the matter, your commit- 
tee recommends that the President appoint 
a special committee of not less than five 
members to meet in the city of Raleigh at 
an early date to consider this question of 
rural credits and try to formulate a plan 
that will be suitable to modern agricultural 
conditions, ‘ 


GETTING DOWN TO BUSINESS 


nee 


The Recent State Meeting Showed 
That the Membership Realizes That 
Neighborhood Codperation Is the 
Thing 


N POINT of attendance the annual 

meeting of the North Carolina Di- 
vision of the Farmers’ Union at 
Greenville was perhaps the best ever 
held in the State. 
In its working 
program the pro- 
ceedings reflected 
more mature judg- 
ment and _ intelli- 
gence along prac- 
tical lines, and less 
of the theoretical 
ideas that embrace 
large monopolistic 
schemes of codp- 
eration than any 
convention of or- 
ganized farmers ever held in North 
Carolina. In fact, this was the most 
notable feature of the convention. In 
the “Codperation Experience Meet- 
ing” the second morning of the con- 
vention, for nearly two hours, under 
a roll call of counties, representative 
delegates told of the development of 
cooperation in the localities back at 
home, by Local Unions operating 
on their own initiative, by groups of 
two or more locals in the same sec- 
tion of a county and by all the Local 
Unions of the county in some lines. 
For lack of time this important part 
of the program had to be suspended, 
for even under a five minutes limit 
to each county, to have completed 
even a brief outline of the codper- 
ative activity of Union members in 
the different counties, would have re- 
quired a whole day. 








MR. GREEN. 


A convention of organized farmers 
may be just as notable for what it 
doesn’t attempt to do as for what it 
actually does. This was the first state 
meeting ever held in which no mar- 
keting committees were appointed to 
solve the marketing problem (from 
the top downward) of the whole 
country under one big scheme, with 
a prospective big directing head at 
the top of the imaginary monopolistic 
cooperative structure. No committee 
of this kind attempted to solve the 
whole problem of selling cotton, to- 
bacco, peanuts, etc., under a state 
scheme. Reports were made of suc- 
cessful marketing by community as- 
sociations, but no state or National 
“cotton plan” was proposed, no ora- 
tory heard in behalf of any state or 
National scheme of selling tobacco. 
Neither was there a single speech 
made in behalf of building up a mam- 
moth “trade system” through a state 
business agent or a state “central” 
warehouse that would free the farmer 
from the grip of trusts and combines 
and speculators. To have held a state 
meeting without these things taking 
up most of the time of the meeting, in 


the early period of the organization, 
would have been absolutely impossi- 
ble, because we simply would not get 
down to the bottom (to the localities) 
to lay the foundation of the codper- 
ative structure until we, at least, at- 
tempted the big schemes and learned 
from actual experience that they were 
impractical. That we didn’t sink large 
amounts of capital in experimenting 
with the large schemes is fortunate 
for our organization in North Caro- 
lina, for the failure of one big scheme 
in which a lot of money is involved 
usually stops codperative activity for 
a generation among those who suffer- 
ed the losses and disappointments. 


j. Zz. S 





More Reports From Coun- 
ty Union Secretaries 











Union in Haywood Is Teaching Better 
Farming 


HE Union of Haywood County 

has received some very hard 
knocks, because of some _ business 
failures. It is hard to get our mem- 
bers to understand what stability and 
cooperation mean. They become im- 
patient and discouraged before we 
have time to show them what codp- 
eration in buying and selling will do 
for them. One reason is because 
they haven’t the money to buy with 
and can’t hold their farm products 
for better prices. It is hard and al- 
most impossible to do anything with- 
out a sufficient amount of money to 
back you, and misfortune in Hay- 
wood County Union has been caused 
by not getting a sufficient amount of 
business and monied members to 
push codperation. Those who have 
money, owing to some business fail- 
ures, are afraid to put their money 
into Union hands. 

We have two locals, however, that 
have and are furnishing their mem- 
bers groceries, etc. at wholesale 
prices. Others who have the money 
buy their cottonseed meal, fertilizers, 
etc., in quantities. Some buying cook 
stoves, ranges, farm tools, etc, by 
special arrangement made by our 
state Business Agent, J. R. Rives. 

The Union has been a help to Hay- 
wood County, by teaching and get- 
ting the members interested in a 
more scientific way of farming. I 
personally know some members who 
have very nearly doubled their yields 
in farm products since they joined the 
Union. 

My theory is to get a reading class 
of farmers (by taking good farm pa- 
pers) and you will soon have a pro- 
gressive class of farmers. What the 
majority of the 
need is to subscribe for more farm 
literature, read more, and cultivate 
fewer acres with a more thoroughly 
prepared seedbed and a rotation of 
crops; buy larger plows, plow 
and loosen up that hard clay subsoil 
which hinders the roots of the plants 
from reaching a depth that will en- 
able them to stand a drouth. 

GEO. A. WILSON, 

Haywood County, N. C. 





Codperation in Bamberg County 


We HAVE just completed a ware- 
house with a storing capacity of 
2,5000 bales of cotton. We have a 
bank (The Farmers’ & Merchants’) 
about three years old, which is al- 
most entirely owned by the farmers, 
and which is doing a business of 
about $100,000. We have three rural 
telephone lines out of Ehrhardt 
which connect about 24 families with 
town, at a cost of from 25 to 50 cents 
per month per ’phone. We have sev- 
eral instances where harvesting ma- 
chines have been bought jointly by 
from two to four farmers. We are 
contemplating buying a  pure-bred 
Hereford sire, and raising some beef 
cattle, beginning on a small scale. 
J. E. McMILLAN, 
Bamberg Co., S. C. 





Remember that if what you want to buy 
fs not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange, 
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Tom Profit Gives 1 


—goin’ to give Mattie’s biggest boy a 
Keen Kutter tool cabinet fer Christmas. 
He’s got the makin’s of a wood- 
worker in him, an’ then mebbe he’ll let my 


KEEN KUITER 
Tool Cabinet 


alone. And I’m goin’ to ‘give his pop a 
Keen Kutter knife an’ a Keen Kutter 
Junior Safety Razor. Mother’ll furnish 
the things fer the rest of ’em, but J want to pick that 
knife and that razor. Not that Mother could go wrong 
with that Sfmmons quality an’ 
guarantee, but I Jie to do a little 
Christmasshoppin’. Keen Kutter 
goods are safe to buy cause the 
dealer’s always authorized to 
return the money if any piece 
doesn’t turn out satisfactory. 
Well, a Merrie Christmas to 
you—an’ many of ’em, 
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No. XB, Price 920 
Tool Cabinet, complete wines tools 


Save $1 to $2°°5 on Lime 


Ground limestone at the quarry costs from $1 to $1.50 
perton, Freight and hauling makes it cost from $1.50 to 
$3 delivered on your farm. If you have lime rock avail- 
able, it’s like throwing away moncy to buy limestone at 
these prices! For, with a JEFFREY LIME-PULVER on 
your farm, after quarrying the rock, you can grind it for 
50c perton. You can save from $1 to $2.50 per ton. In 
a short time the machine has paid for itself. Your farm 
is free from rock——richer—more productive. Youcan 
grow the clover and alfalfa that before refused to thrive. 
You have lime in a form that’s better than burnt lime. 


Grinds 2 to 3 Tons Per Hour 


The Jeffrey Lime-Pulver will take the big rocks—any 
size up to 4 inches thick and 11 inches long—and grind 
them to a powder at the rate of from 2 to 3 tons per hour. 
It’s both a crusher and a pulverizer. No need to havetwe 
machines—one to crush and one to pul- 
verize. The Lime-Pulver takes the big 














rocks and grinds them to a fineness that will go through 
your spreader without the slightest trouble—no clinkere 
to get in and break it up. You can grind the rock coarser 
if you desire. But fine grinding is of utmost importance, 


Grinds Rock for Road Work, Corn 
Tobacco Stems, Bone, Etc. 


The Lime-Pulver is a dual purpose machine. It will 
grind rock for road work—2 to 3 tons per hour. Grinds 
corn on the cob, tobacco stems and bone. Made in the 
famous Jeffrey shops, of materials almost wear-proof. 
Ball-bearing pulverizer—pulverizing hammers of Man- 
ganese steel. Mounted on whecls and as easily moved as 
a wagon. Sold on a money-b-.ck guarantee. If you have 
lime rock available and do r’ : own a Lime-Pulver, you 
pay for it over and over again without ever really owning 
one. If you have lime rock, you can make > big Drofits 
selling ground li it to 

Write today for full particulars, price and 
our free booklet on Lime. 


The Jeffrey Mfg Co. 
703 First Ave, COLUMBUS, OHIO 












Made Lime | 
CHEAP! at 


e-Pulver 


Lindley’s Pear Trees 
Give Best Results 


Extra good varieties for Southern home-garden 
or orchard planting are Early Green Sugar, 
Rankin, Seckel, Bartlett, for summer fruit. 
Effie Holt Pear is extra fine for fall use, and 

you are sure to have good wimer fruit from 
Gar ber, Kieffer, or Miter. Puss ace profita- 
ble, for they can be giown anywhere 
around the place, and will produce big 
crops almost every year. 

Set Shade Trees and Shrubs 

The home planting will not be right without 
shade trees, flowering shrubs and roses. ‘‘Sim- 
ple Plantings for Southern Homes’’ shows how 


you can make your place attractive at little cost. 
Send for free copy. 

Lindley’s Tree Book is descriptive hand- 
book of the best Pears, Peaches, Apples and other 
fruits; ornamental trees, shrubs and roses, grown 
specially for the South. Sead fora free copy be- 
fore you buy trees anywhere. 


J. Van Lindley Nursery Co., 
Box 106-D, Pomona, N. C, 


























A CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR FATHER 
And they are just what he needs. THE HOLLOW HANDLE TOOL SET and THE 
“WORCESTER” GUARANTEED RAZOR—BOTH FOR ONLY TWO GREAT 
THREE-IN-ONE DOLLAR CLUBS and 20 cents extra; or for Two New Yearly 
Subscriptions to The Progressive Farmer alone. Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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When writing to advertisers mention The Progressive Farmer. 
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HOLSTEINS. Blue Andalusians and agen — ey P Cabbage, pcre ng gee wa ‘Tomato, <7 
; ish, Fine young stock for sale. . R arsley ants—As or price list. Geo. M, 
4 C NGE Beacondale Herd—Pure-bred registered Span 5 id, G sb N. C. 
FARMERS EX HA Holstein cattle. D. S. Jones, Newport News, Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn. ae cada nthe ct 
Virginia 


Ag ain !—Until | December 15th, we will book 
INCUBATOR orders for ten Scuppernong vines for 
oa HORSES 


























one 
dollé ir. S. P. Grape Nurseries, Aberdeen, N.C, 
| Se MACHINERY ¥ Incubators—War prices on eggs and chick- oy am now in position to make offer on 
10 years oid, weight 2,750 | ens will prevail this fall and winter. Why | Whippoorwill Peas in any quantity, car lots 
Good incomes from truck gardens with 0 1s. heap to quick buyer. J. L, Harris, | waste the hen’s time? Buy a Petaluma, | or less, by telephone or telegraph. Write 
our combination farm engine and automatic ake, N. ©. with self-regulating heat control, and keep} or wire me for prices, I also have for sale 
cultivator. Write, Synmotor Company, Lau- | ~ Pperchero1 lions —- Registered, hand- | the hen laying. We pay freight. Agents | all Southern field seeds such as _lespedeza, 
Sahih tren bate senha ‘ N ’ sat SS aeae meen Sages yee ei " S ats, soy beans, cotton seed, ete. J. 
it A ch la ee ee ee ee oe Paystteviite Xx = i il le: Walk r, Seed Brok r, Memphis, Tenn 
ln ——__- —__ -- -— : as ane ee bet id s * alke see ce i " 
The Bell Grist Mill sola direct from fac- | breeder's prices, ane , —— Rose Dale y . > . 
tory to user at factory prices, fully guaran- Stocl k Farm, Jeffe ’ 
catalog, prices and terms, Money saved is } é i 4 


. SEEDS AND PLANTS | SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 
1 Ponies—One or a ro onies y 
money made, Yadkin Valley Mill & Lbr, Co., y ss 


teed. New improvements made it the ideal eee ai a | 
\ A Ores Scholarship Loan Fund — Repay 
' BEANS . pay 
n happy and strong 
Ronda, N. C. 





pair of grade Percheron brood 
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mill for the farmer. Write for illustrated ast 








monthly 


from salary. Positions guaranteed, Fare 
They are trusty compan- 


i I t 1 Several thousand bushels Soja beans for paid, Piedmont Business College, Lynch- 
} Jons. ‘ony Farm, Spruce Pine, N, C. sale. J. C. James, Jr., Weeksville, N. C. burg, Va. 
HELP WANTED ks JERSEYS ~“% 


BERMUDA Young Men Learn Telegraph; ae Railway 
20 Jersey Heifers for sale—Most of them Bermuda Grass Pastures—‘Eliminate” cot- | A8ency, Typewriting, re P< ‘legraph Pen~- 
Teacher wanted for public school, first | pred, and 2 Jersey bullg. Groome & Sons, | ton; stockman’'s, cattlemen’s, hog men’s “gold | ™anship, and ae ge to § ae month, Two 
grade certificate and good references re- | Greensboro, N. C. mine.” Crocas bag full plants and booklet, pines > het Sa me demand for {ee 
quired. J. T. Delbridge, Elams, N. one dollar. W. W. Watson, Orangeburg, S. C. | ©TS- ou can qualify in few months. Grad- 
SHEEP AND GOATS CABBAGE uates guaranteed $50 from start. Rapid pro- 
- y; motion. Expenses low. We pay your raile- 
men and women over 18. $65 to $150 month, fampshire pwns wes from 1 to 4 : : road fare and first month’s board. Big de- 
Farmers have excellent chance. Write im- | years bd ran lamb, not akin, $150. 1. 1,000.05 Sean Pate, Carmaiat, B Per | scriptive catalog free. Write to-day, Great 
mediately for list of open positions. Frank- , 8 of < ani registered, raced Bese M mani | opportunities in the railway servic South- 
lin Institute, Dept. N-215, Rochester, N. C. 1omas & 1amings, na "Hill, Va. ~ Frost-proof cabbage plants, 75 cents per) ern School of Pelegranhy, Box 383- -A, New- 
Pumot Proof Your Fence Posts—At a cost of 1,000. W, W. H, Proctor, Morrisville, N. C. |} nan, Ga, 
Be to 10c each. They will last two to four ~ SEs 
times as long. Treat them with Reeves 


























Thousands Government Positions open to 





























Stroud Cabbage Plants—Large, stocky; 1,000, $1; 

2 : : ! at > 15,000, $4. B. C. Lambeth, High Point, N. C. g MISCELLANEO | 

wie ae cabeicnvarn. “Whe Reeves Coumpatty, 1 red al ‘ollie Puy Beautifully Cabbage Plants—Charleston Wakefield and S 

Dept. F., New Orleans, La. marked. Pri $5. U Rinaca, Orange, Va. a tee ae > “ Sen, — ice Ge 5,000 Apples—By bushel or barrel, Pony Farm, 
Agents make some real money Be your F Sa Oo hle setter leven months pelt osc rai ir rtrd cides els Spruce Pine, N. ¢ 
Agents ake s > ¥ ney. e your For Sale—One male setter, eleve 19onths ‘abbare ane § ° 3 

own boss—independent—good money—your | old, specdy mover. Owner hasn't time to | genet, Eroet. Cabbage Plante—* 1 pe a thew. avy anted—Steers to feed on shares, Sunny 

time your own, All or spare time—at home | hunt. First $10 gets him, L. Burgess, lS CRE >. ae an o xonges Isla Hill Farm, Cornwell, S. C. 

or traveling. Write E. M. Feltman, Sales | Capron, Va. Metin Ta Fomine 

Manager, 523 Third St., Cincinnati, O., today 


. — Teachers—One dollar gets ten Public 

RABBITS Cabbage Plants to Local Unions and] gehool Examinations with answers, Circus 
for full particulars, pores Truckers our specialty. Union Plant Co., ]| jars free. Ben Holden, Ellijay, Ga 
Marshville, N. C. — — - 

Agents Make $5 to $10 a “Day—With | “our Belgian Hares and Guinea Pigs. Richland ’ Hinin Tlawel 16 sles Oneh-tace WATCHES 
big ao a eae ib val = rag = Farms, Grottoes, Virginia. Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants, one dollar per | 99 yx «8 indi at _ ye Bey 56.60. frsbiarsen 
proposition—a big value for $1. very- thousand, delivered anywhere. Durham ag Ne. offi 2amseur, N. C 
body wants it. Good territory open in Geor- TWO OR MORE BREEDS saat oun, Decham, 2. c. out $4. , Postage 10c, Moffitt, Ramseur, >A 
gia, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississip- Shetland Ponies—Registered Guernsey bull = Ai - : * “Null’s Famous Melilotus Honey—10-pound 
pi and the Southwest. E. R. McClellan, Box | calves and yearlings of extra fine breeding. Jersey Wakefield Cabbage  Plants—By | pail, prepaid any Southern Express Come 
927, Birmingham, Alabama. John G. Mobley, La Grange Stock Farm, | ™ail, 1,000 for $1, postpaid; 100 for 1l5c, | pany’s office for $1.36. W. D. Null, Demope 
ae ee olis, Ala, 





















































| hth ————_—¥—- | Winnsboro, §. postpaid. R. O, Parks, Ulah, N. C. 
Wanted—A fore man (married) on a dairy i Aes = 

farm near Savannah, Georgia, must under- Registered Say Duroc-Jersey, Poland- Cabbage Plants—$1.25 per thousand, or 

stand farming and dairying especially the | China pigs, Sows in farrow. Service boars, | $1.50 delivered by express or parcel post. 

raising and care of cattle and swine. Agri- | Jersey cattle. Home grown Recleaned Seed | Bears Head Farm, Pine Castle, Fla, you how to grow tobacco. Write at once 

cultural College graduate preferred. State | Rye, and Wheat. J. E. Coulter, Connelly Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—$1.25 per | to C, E. Taylor, Fork, S. C, 

age, experience, salary expected. Box 6, | Springs, N. C. thousand. Five thousand and over, $1. 


y . Cabbage Plants—Jersey arles 
Morning News, Savannah, Ga. Ernest W. King, Yonges Island, S. C. Wakefield, 15 conta rotigge, Me ar dete 
N | POULTRY AND EGGS || /cepvase Piante—aany Jersey Wakefield, | $125; eripefruit, 31.15 per "box, Pred “M. 
POSITIO Ss WANTED Charleston Wakefield, Succession, and Flat} Preston, Pine Castle, Florida, 
: = - LEGHOBNS. Dutch, 75 cents per thousand. Oaklin Farm, Apples—No. 1 Winesap’, $3 barrel; No. 2 
Man — family wante to rent dairy and ~ : = Salisbury, N. C. Winesaps, $2.50 barrel; No. 1 Yorks, $2.50 
poultry farm or work for owner. Ad@ress 500 White Leghorn hens, cocks and cock- = barrel: ny 2 York o aioe are 
f ~~ Aiba igen ; ee a Cabbage Plants 75c 1,000. 5,000 $3.50. barrel; No. 2 orks, $2.00 barrel Black 
R. FB. | . No. 3, box 3, Warsaw, N.C. erels. Mrs. J. O. Deal, Granite Falls, N. C. Strawberry plants, $1.50 1,000. Your orders Iwi, $3 barrel. W. E. Hall, Mechum 
Wanted- i—Position, by natural stock man, Single Comb White Leghorns, Young’s | appreciated, Satisfaction guaranteed. Miller River, Va. 
as manager or general Overseer on first-class | strain, (cockerels) show stock, shipped on | Plant Co., Hickory, N. C. Mothers—Make baby a rag doll, with na- 
eC MISE: North Ca . rare eat ag alana | 2,000,000 Improved Jersey Wakefield Cab- | tural features by my copyright patterns. 
Wanted Position on large poultry farm, or | SOTt? Carolina. bage Plants, heads in April, last ‘till Au- | Full directions with each. Per set, three 
as manager of small one. Practical and 150,000 Baby Chicks for Sale — Young | gust, $1 per 1,000. Prompt shipment. Fraz- | sizes $1.03. Mrs, M., 1809 8th Ave., Bir- 
techically trained. Address, Box 35, Rock- | strain Single Comb White Leghorns only. | ier Plant Co., Louisburg, N. C., Rt. 3 mingham, Ala. 
ingham, N. C Deliveries throughout the year. 10c each in = : Ps orve Y¥ ildi ° f 
: > Pen cap inn aint ‘ = Charleston Wakefield Cabbage Plants $1.25 Preserve Your Buildings—Barn floors, raf- 
Married man . wishes position as farm | %" Seared © mg Oe Cees shivpee ab se per thousand by parcel post 15¢ per hun- | ters, joists, shingle roofs, silos, and fence 
hand, experienced. I’m not looking for a | Bie ee een te cays rt for thitte. and | ated. Cash with order, N. A, Hartsfield, | Posts will rot and cost money to replace, 
position in particular, I want a job. F. H. ty e, 5 y Lag acy Bt Pr Rb ei ana to | Wake Forest, N. C. Reeves Wood Preserver will at least double 
Kossich, Petersburg, Va. Ay de pt 











Grow Tobacco—I will come to your section 
n Georgia, Alabama or Mississippi to show 







































































‘ i = their service, without doubling their first 
please you. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., Frost- proof Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey | cost. Write for full information, The Reeves 

Who wants a farm manager? Single, sob- | Office 2300 Ave. F., Birmingham, Ala, Charleston Wakefield and Succe -ssion, $1 per 

er, honest, hustling, young man. Experienced 


Sompany, Dept. F., New Orleans, La, 
= = thousand; 4,000 or more, 75¢ per 1,00, J. M. ee s < wines 
stock, truck, cotton, corn. Manage men ORPINGTONS 








. : Huffman, R. 2, Box 30, Hickory, N. C, 
mules, machinery. Best references. <Ad- suff Orpingtons—Write for prices and For Sale—Cabbage plants, New Flat Dutch OUR LAND EXCHANGE 
dress ‘‘Farmer’’ McDonald, N. C. show record. ,. Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N. C, and Charleston Wakefield’s, at $1 per 1,000 
; per P pear = : me ° , . ya 
Wanted by married man_ of experience, Splendid Buff Orpington cockerels from | Write for prices on larger lots. Order today. conn melee, ms, because. every purchas: 
position as superintendent of well equipped | hens that clear over $3 every year. Half- | Jno. C, Wilson & Co., Yonges Island, S. C. er should see land for himself before buying. But 
stock or general farm; or will rent well | wild turkeys, young and mature stock. Mrs. “Frostproof” _ Cabbag  Plants—G uaranteed no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
equipped small farm. The Carolinas pre- | Ww. D, Dickinson, Burkeville, Va. to please you. 35c, 700: 300 Tbe: % 500 $1: pee er unlese he ee ces as 

5: re y, \§ fe “ky ’ » é , , Dility. 

ee ere J., 409 N. Kentucky = 1,000, $1.50, postpaid. 500, 75c: 4,000, 31: resp 
: : —_ OCKB, 10,000, $7.50, by express. Tidewater Plant 
Practical, energetic farmer of Agricul- White Rocks of Quality. Randolph Poul- | Company, Franklin, Virginia, Guilford County Farms for Sale—J. A 
tural College training and years of success try Farm, Asheboro, N. C, Cabbage Plants—(frost-proof). Set strong Groome, Greensboro, N. 
x = ¢ sti a Mea aes sis ze € s— rost-pre - ve — —— 
Site, aheaita Gees wate cetion as Forest Grove Poultry Yards for the best | plants early for best results, these we can A valuable small dairy farm for sale, good 
superintendent of progressive farm wil | Barred Rocks, King, N. C. furnish quickly and at a low express rate. | market. Correspond with S. L. Herndon, 
aa" 0 7 ae ie Early Jersey, Charleston, Succession and ]}| Chapel Hill, N. Cc. 
guarantee results. Box 93, Columbia, 8. C. REDS Flat Dutch—single 1,000 $1; 2 to 5,000 at 80c = = - x neat 
Rose Comb Reds—Handsome cockerels, | per 1,000. By prepaid post, 250 for 60c; 500 Eastern North Carolina Farms for Sale— 
LIVESTOCK full grown. W. C. Vincent, Greenville, N. C. | for $1. W. L. Kivett, High Point, N. Cc. Paige Ne ad circular, Joe A, Park- 
TY Cabbage Plants—Open air grown and . ——_— 
BERKSHIRES. : WYANDOTTES 


r , ; F 1 R Tw) frost-proof, guaranteed; varieties, Charles- For Sale—Columbus County Berry, 
te v2 Sale—Pure-br ga yhite T 

Fancy Berkshires for sale, tidgecrest emova Sale ure-bred ega nite 

Farm, Troutman’s, N, C., R. 














Ave., 



























































Tobace 
; a ton Wakefield, Jersey Wakefield, Succession, | CO, 42nd Cotton Farms—Bargains, A. M. Mc- 
eee ockerels, ao 1 to ——o Flat Dutch, 500, 75¢; 1,000 $1.25; 5,000 to | Kenzie, Chadbourn, N. C. 
1ens and pullets, 1 to dollars, ngus 8. | 10,000 $1 per 1,000. Parcel post prepaid, 
A few very fine Berkshire pigs left at $15 | Wade, Frederick’s Hall, Va. 35¢ per 100, 500, $1.25. Ready now. M. M.| For gy eee noel 22g pose gy a 
and $20. Sunny Hill Farm, Cornwell, S. C. . lag ie : pecia inducements ° reliable armer, 
as y - = : PHEASANTS Bagwell, Rt. 1, Piedmont, S. C. George Marshall, Vanceboro, N. C, 
Berkshire shoats cheap, quick sale. N. E. 


2 














Waves, Duprees, Va. Beautiful full plumage, Golden Pheasants, on age age Sh rost Proof Cabbage plants rae Wanted—About five acres land, near a 
- : twelve dollars or Home Pheasantry, Eliz- a oer apo ie 3 pad ood hustlin town, suitable for raisi 
Choice Berkshire pigs cheap. Fairview | abeth City, N. 4 thousands of experienced buyers. 500, 75 | & Big tee oa ae RN 
Farm, Booneville, C = cents; $1.00 per 1000; 5000 and over, 85 cents ep dh truck and fruit. Address, W. Wynn, 
ne DUCKS per 1000. All standard varieties, Beet, ampee, 8. ©. 
For Sale—3 fine Berkshire boars. 15 weeks Lettuce and Onion plants, $1.25 per 1000 ~ : 

. - 4 i . ae "1 - > xe 4 é 8, +ee . 84-Acre F r Sale—" . . 
old. Sire, Prince ot. Halifax, 177924; dam } . EF oF pens —Pe arC3b€ a Indian Runner ducks Large and healthy plants and full satisfac- Mt ay Pigg ep My aie ae eigen —— 
Governess Gem, 177923. Fit to head any $1 cach, Mrs. H. C, Hargrove, Canton, N.C. | tion guaranteed, Alfred Jouannet , Mt.]| puildings; strong land, Write — D. Eck- 
herd, Attractive prices for quick sale, Oak |“ Snow White Indian Runner Ducks, 1 drake | Pleasant, S._C. ard, Hickory, N.C. : 

Cliff Stock Farm, Denniston, Va. and two ducks, $5. J. G. Rogers, Claxton, LESPEDEZA 

DUROC-JERSEYS Georgia, dtatidinninnntimiicmente at For Sale—340 acres land near Jackson 

“ —— PS SeRE BE Recleaned Lespedeza Seed—$3 bushel of | Springs, N. C., one tract 100, one 106, one 134 

Durocs—Four March pigs, extra quality. TURKEYS 25 pounds. R. E. Thompson, Jr., Turn-]| acres. Dark sandy loam and clay 

G. T. Yagel, Chase City, Va. White Holland Red turkeys. Pony Farm, | bull, Miss,, Wilkinson County. Well waseted: For further information ad- 
Registered Duroc-Jersey sows service | Spruce Pine, N, C, 2ecles ry dress, W. C. Jones, Jackson Springs, N. C. 
— : here “piaewel. - sig _— nD Lespedeza—Recleaned, heavy pan. seed. 2 : 

boars, gilts. i pigs for sale. Claude Bourbon Red Turkeys—Toms, $4; hens, $3. |My own growing, price $3.50 per bushel. For Sale—Brunswick County 

Jenkins, Shelbyville, Tenn. _ _ Impro VE ed tock. Mrs. Charlie Nicholson, | Good reliable seed scarce. 

One magnificent Duroc- Jer: rsey boar— 


















































subsoil. 











Farm—About 
Valuable bulletin | eight hundred acres, two miles from ocean, 
and big illustrated catalog free, Chris, | fronting one mile on Lockwoods Folly River 
igs P s € to ‘ S Mammot tcegche nanan a : Reuter, New Orleans, La, Sixty acres fenced 
ag «tgp -ngeagecse be ns mille to registra- e, Mat nmoth nts ee _Turke ‘ S, . and oak, Sand-clay soil. Healthy location. 
oo - ; mS 6 62. W. ardy, 5 n ., : Ir merores stock. Mrs. Bernard OATS. Ideal for colony. , Price six dollars per acre. 
: = = — mg : e, Wilmington odin ne ee Fulghum Oats, for sale. $1.50 bushel. Good terms. B, Stevens, Southport, N. C. 
Je have ready for shipment twenty pair {0° splendid Bronze Turkeys, 2 White Hol- | Also Hastings Oats 80c, Bancroft, 75c, re- nine > aden * Sale—Fine tobacco 
of as fine Duroc-Jersey pigs as we have « and Gobblers 1, ars old. Write for prices, | cleaned. New Georgia Cane Syrup Novem- ann oe Bing Re eae a my Pert ee 
meen, If, owing _ the. second conditions, you F, O. Johns, Gre y, Va. ber 1st. F. A, Bush, Richland, Ga. Fearn ihe town of Plymouth, N. C One Sune 
are short on cash, your credit is good Se ; apesine pecates nas take eee 
us. Write for particulars. Jefferson Farms,- r hoice stock in Mammoth Bronze PEAS dred and ten acres; ninety ti cultivation, 
Albany, Ga > 1¢ x write Walnut Grove Farm, D. L. [Two tobacco barns and other buildings ! 
wth . a nager, Woodleaf, N. C. Wanted to Buy—All varieties stock and] the place. Possession given January 1, 1915. 
0. I. C. SWINE — - . table peas, Mail — = hapones Jef- If interested write Competent, Rt, 2, Ply- 
MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS ‘eys & Sons »» N.C mouth, N, C 
swine. Golden and Silver Wyandottes; Brown Be as, Peas, Peas for “‘Sale—All varieties, For Sale—160 Acres in the Orange Belt~ 
Leghorns. One gray fox. O. F, Eller, Mil- | Irons and Running Speckles a_ specialty. | Suited in every way for the very best de- 
lers Creek, N. C. Write for prices. W. H. Franks, Warthen, | velopment of oranges, grape fruit and pe- 
POLAND-CHINAS, saneeys : Georgia, cans; 2% miles to city on navigable stream; 
ee : 7 Mammoth Bronze Yurkeys; White Orping- : on. i, & NR BR: 1% miles to Gue af 
agg eel pas -China gilts. x M, B ton co¢ ke erels, Mrs. C. T. Smith, Croxton, Va. STRAWBERRIES Mexico: 85 miles to New Orleans; 55 miles 
cig Mapleton Farms offer choice, 200 egg- Klendyke Strawberry Plants, and other to Mobile, Address, Owner, Geo. E, McEwen, 
Poland-China Pigs—Ready to ship. Satis- | strain, White Leghorns. Thompson’s Barred | leading varieties. 500, $1.75; 1,000, $2.50. | Ocean Springs, Miss. 
faction guaranteed. Thomas & Chamings, | Rocks. Cockerels $1.50; pullets $1 up. J. A. | Now is the time to transplant. Jefferson For Se eee ee : s 
; 7 Co 7 ~ or Sale—47 Acres in Cumberland County, 
Round Hill, Va. Groome, Proprietor, Greensboro, N. C. Farms, Albany, Ga. N. C.: 20 acres cleared, 27 uncleared; good 
RED POLLS Pure-bred Poultry—White Holland Toms, MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS. timber; sandy loam soil, adapted to all 
- young stock, $5 each. Barred Plymouth crops. One 2-room house and other out- 
Buy a Bull—Registered Red Poll bull two | Rock cockerels $1 cach. My stock is first- Budded pecans, best varieties. prices right. | puildings; good water; % mile from Falcon 
years old. Price $80, or will exchange for Seana Place eae pe gn Satter L M rahe Hartwell Nurseries, Hartwell, Ga. High School; 3 miles from Godwin State 
Ewelve hundred pounds middling cotton de- | crantonsbure, N. C: For Lespedeza Seed and Budded Pecan | High School. For further information, call 
livered at Stovall, N. C, Walter Taylor, as Trees, write Sam. Jamies, Mound. Lotlsians. on or write, J. R. McIntyre, Route No. 4, 
Stovall, N. C. Exhibition Stock and Eggs—From White = : = ewe = ~ —oge Dunn, S 7 Cc, 
airs = es TTS and Buff Orpingtons, Cornish Games, Par- Macklin’s lants — Cabbage, lettuce, ané — 
ABEEDEEN-ANGUS_. tridge Rocks and Runner ducks. Illustrated | beet now ready. Bermuda onion, and cel- Remember that if what you want to buy 
For Sale—Car Aberdeen-Angus grade heif- | poultry guide. Beverlea Plantation, Harry | ery ready Oct. 20th. By express $1.25 per | is not advertised in The Progressive Br ecg 
ers for breeders. J. M. Allen, Kingston, Ten- | Lee Harllee, Owner and Manager, Darling- | 1,000, 600 for 75c. By mail 40c per 100. Cat- | you can often get it by putting a little no- 
nessee, ton, S. C, alog free. Wm, Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla. tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 





balance woodland, pine 


























Mountain View Farm, Hickory, N. C., 
the place to buy pure-bred O. I Cy 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


is 

























































































Saturday, December 5, 1°14] 


(19) 1247 








Busi Talk . Zag 
pearl ees “I Would Have a Telephone on 


e 99 
GOOD WATER A BLESSING Every Farm in the South! 
, OUR Paint, Water and Lighting Special ¢ ° ° 
SEG. ui coisas tiaeteah. “Were it possible, I would buy a 
ing ‘Death flying from an outhouse to an telephone ‘for each farm community 
open well. ‘To me it was very, very grin or rural district inthe south. With and also gives'the farm amore busi- 
ee eet Sean a well equipped telephone in each nesslike appearance. The people 
possibly in the days when the poet got his y it th t folk Id t dha t le h 
inspiration it was ali right Now, however, communt y e coun Ty s wou can co-opera e an ve ateiep — 
with disease germs on every hand and,death be in closer touch with the city, line established in any community.’ 
lurking around like a vulture, the old oaken and farmers could keep in touch (Name on request.) 


bucket is 4 menace, 











Well drilling machinery is being advertised 


Vv 
in our paper as well as vitrified pipe. A gas- Wesfern j y/ ; , THIS COUPON 
oOline engine will pay for itself many times 1 $ £ 


: ge é 4 It’s Worth Dollars 
over in doctors’ bills and lost efficienc; af 


Such things are not an expense. They are e 
really essential and economica Are the leading farm telephones. Theyare two books showing how easily and cheaply you 
MONEY IN FURS guaranteed to talk up loud and distinct. and your neighbors can get telephones, and telling 
~ -~ Put together solidly to give uninterrupted just how to organize a Telephone Company among 
Tiese cool days will soon bring out the Service. If you are still without a tele- yourselves. You want convenience and you want 
Pee aeiantio-—-ooons, thinks, o)pee- Phone, send us your name on the coupon to save time and money! SEND THE COUPON 


_ C “Y te The furriers are afte ¥ i 
% 1s, wa ete. furri pasted on a post card, and we’ll mail you 
skins and the arms people are advertisi 





their guns. 
Your country merchant can 81 
and guns and the money 
way will come in mighty 
boy who trapped enoug! 
to buy him a good brood 


REAL RECIPROCITY 


[* OUR issue of Octob 24, M 
1 of Ke 
wo 
N 





J FE 
rell, President 
Union, Morrisville 











SAVE YOUR TIME 


“Resolved, That we, Kelvin Grove Lo- 

cal Union, No. 1017, request the milis to e 

usa cotton sacks for sacking all feeds, HEN 1e pri f cotton dropped, there 

and furthermore e wi ot bu Li} we a wild scramble r editoris 1el lve e e 
1ill feed - that are not sacked rom our readers, The editorial department 


3 whateve 


in cotton sasks.”’ -ceived hundr s of letters about 
The M. C. Peters Milling 0:53 ymaha, Winter grain c. 
Neb., are sacking <¢ thei “Arab H 3 The advertising department receiver e Cea 
eed” in yn. ns of letter asking where »rtair 
i i yf ) rd. 4 r¢ 
‘ ) 


mill 











aos Jo y Gift 


b dagiecos — that 
IT’S AN “ILL WIND” is, yessum ! — 
ee re Deters tie Marnpeds WA. Cocky gue dk MON Candle you can run that 

london Statist, ‘A great war in |— asked me what I think of a certain “de-| = an Of yours — 
husband, brother, 
son or sweetheart 
—into everlasting debt of the deepest grati- 
tude this Christmas by giving him one of 
these handsome crystal-glass humidors full 
to the brim with P. A. 


It isn’t the cost that will make him come 
back on your birthday with silk stockings or 

PARDON MY LEVITY -EADER of our paper answered a bracelet watch. Its the thoughtfulness 
GOMETIMES I can’t heip but snigsic at the jeiug pape, ‘The advertisement said any| With which you chose good old 

















things I see going Fo 


— PRINGE ALBERT 


In the same issue moro than one fake rere Ale Kim aan th eae acie “nro = * 

heaves “cure’”’ is advertised, falas #03 can » beast or fowl’ Sur e na 10na. Jo smo e 
Nice to take a man's mo! and re} iate ; : 

his advertising. , 


ee hoebedy ts bound tm ONLY PURE-BREDS WORTH | 77 real smoke with real fragrance and real flavor. 


“soaked''—t 


1s inconstntoncice ace fanny? WHILE | The one tobacco made by the wonderful patented 
[AT was @ tip-top article Dr, Butler had process that takes out the bite and lets a man smoke 


cattle being sold 


iGNORANCE IS RUST ae. Sig apieauniie daa aaiteakaanae Ga camhanee his fill without broiling his tongue. Get the Christmassy 
JF WE leave a toot out in the weather, un tlon.” pound package of P. A. early while the stores have 


eee See seretad ith nite, | OME wees beteabaiaans os tees plenty. Everywhere stores selling tobacco are pre- 
f the mind, ion,” I put him down or a poor pared with P. A. in the glass humidors; also in pound 
To keep our mind fre f S Freee 


es a | eae sith inet tbiy panei: cubits and half-pound tin humidors; also with the famous 
A commercial way, this is equiva to them. ff he can't register hen he tidy red tin, 10c; and the toppy red bag, 5c. 


reading the advertisements 











a es ae ce OUR LIVESTOCK SPECIAL R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


facturing and merchandising al mabe ed ee 
a & an andising ¢ HIS is the last call for our Livestock Spe- j - ere ROO Naat 0 
country. We learn where things ar made, 7 cial of December 12t}! oie 4 . Za 2 e Rha et "NS gree) 

ial a ember <th, . a Pz. BAN ee 4 -% 
how they are made, and why some are bet- SO matt bins — we Aarts 9G Vier : = Say 

you have any surplus stock for sale—a ao - ee Oui te 

oi ly Wiz, , Pp“ a nr 2 
down 4 a bap A ® rag nif A a 

now and send your order. If you don’t—we , : 
will all lose money. 


ter than others. few good pigs, a good bull, etc.,—sit 
It is easy to get further information, if =n 
you wish. A postcard addressed to any ad- 
Vertiser will bring full particulars and place 
you under no obligation, 





The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all adver 
Save your papers and get a binder, tising it carries.’’ 














ET me send you my new, fine, free book at once. 





I want to show 


you froof of how you can turn each acre of stump land into a 


double profit the first year, in extra crops and added value of land 
—by pulling stumps with the Hercules All Steel Triple Power Stump Puller—and how 
you can make ézg Money in your spare time by pulling stumps for your neighbors or by 
venting your machine at a zzce fat profit. My book shows actual photographs and prints, 
actual letters from many owners, telling of the remarkable feats of the Hercules—how 
it pulls any size stump, green tree or hedge in less than five minutes—how it easily 
pulls az acre a day. Read how one man increased his land value from $25.00 an acre 


ALL STEEL 
TRIPLE 
POWER 


Hercule 


is the puller that hasthe single, double and triple power features, giving you three 


Re in one. There isn’t astump, green tree or hedge grown that the 
ercules won’t pull out without straining or breaking any castings. It’s the low- 
down constructed puller that has self-anchoring and stump-anchoring features— 
the one with double safety ratchets, that insure the absolute safety of men and 
team. I want to send you a Hercules on 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


$0 you can see how powerful it is and how easy it works. I want you to énow for 
yourself that the all-steel construction means 60% less weight and 400% greater 
strength than cast-iron or ‘‘semi-steel.’’ Besides that, I want to save you big 
money on the cost. I’m making a 


Special Price Proposition 


to the first buyer in 5000 different parts of the country. If 
I get one Hercules in each locality more will surely follow 
because of Hercules quality and efficiency. Sol can easily 
afford to sacrifice my profit on the first machine in 
each locality. Take advantage of this big profit and 
big saving opportunity zow. Besides my 30 days’ free 
trial offer and money-saving price I give youa 


3 Year Guarantee 


that means something. The ad/-steel construction, 
the triple power feature that saves your team and 
gives a tremendous increase of power, the double 


to $125.00. Read why the Hercules is the dest investment you can make now. 


The 


Stump Puller 


safety ratchets and thecareful /uyningand grinding of every part—all these things 
make it safe for us to guarantee the replacement of any casting of a Hercules that 
breaks any time within three years, whether itis the tault of the machineoryour fault, 
Also portable hand puller for the man who has no horses. 


This Free Book Tells All 


Just simply send your name and address on the coupon or on a postal so I can 
send you the convincing facts about the superiority and efficiency and value of 
the Hercules Stump Pullor. Only 5000 of these machines will be sold at this 
remarkable introductory price, so get your name in now. My new book isa beauty. 
See the real pictures of big stumps it has pulled out like you would pull weeds. 
Read the many interesting letters from farmers, luambermen and land prometers. 
Stumps, stumps, stumps, pullc“c out quick, making fortunes for owners of 
Hercules Stump Pullers. I want you to know the facts. Just 


— 
Mail Coupon or Postal Now 
I’ll send the book and price by return mail. Ill tell you the best crops to raise 
on virgin land where stumps were before. I simply want to get my free book to 
you at once, so that you can read the remarkable facts about the Hercules All 
Steel Triple Power Stump Puller and how it does such a splendid work making 
big profits for owners everywhere. JM/ail me the coupon or postal right now, before 
you forget, or take down the name and address and write me as soon as you get 
a postal card. Address me personally, 
B. A. FULLER, President 


Hercules Manufacturing Company 
880-23rd St., Centerville, lowa 





=I 


RUSH Coupon for Book | 


and New Low Price 


Mr. B. A. Fuller, Pres., Hercules Mfg. Co. 
880 -23d St., Centerville, lowa 


Dear Mr. Fuller: Mail me your free book and special price 
offer on the Hercules All Steel Triple Power Stump Puller. 


Name 





Town 





State 





Route No. 
SEE RUE eR ERE Ee Ee 6 ee 8 ee 6 





er TT 





HERCULES Portable One-Man Puller For Use Without Team 


se only portable one-man puller on the market. By pulling 
100 pounds on the sweep one man can develop a pull of 50,000 


pounds on the stump. When stumps are out a 14-year old boy 
can move puller. No heavy lugging or dragging. 


The Hercules Portable excels all other hand machines, because 
it is so light, strong and easy to handle. It develops more power 
with 6 ft. lever than any other machine with 10 ft. lever. 

The ideal machine for the man who has no horses. 


Write for : 
particulars. 





